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GENERAL JOHN GLOVER, OF MARBLEHEAD. 
A FRESH CHAPTER OF REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY. 
thar analogy selected by Mr. Cole | pertinent, but especially so as to the 


in his famous series of pictures, 
“The Voyage of Life,” of a river as 
illustrative of human life, is alw ays 


memory of the remarkably executive 
person whose name heads this article. 
For while many others no more mer- 
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itorious than the subject of this sketch 
have never been concealed for a mo- 
ment from the admiring gaze of a 
grateful posterity, floating, as it were, 
on mid-stream, the memory of General 
Glover seems to have been caught by 
a side eddy, and though occasional 
glimpses have since the Revolution 
been caught of his remarkably success- 
ful military career, as a rule he has 
been overlooked, and only at this very 
late day has a fair desire been mani- 
fested for more light upon his history. 

Mr. Savage, in his “Geneological 
Dictionary ” (Vol. IL, p. 263), refers to 
John Glover, who settled at Salem, 
Mass., as having married Mary Guppy, 
January 2d, 1660, and that a son, who 
was also named John Glover, was born 
August 29th, 1661. Omitting the in- 


termediate gradations, we find that the 
subject of this sketch was born at the 
old family mansion November 5th, 


1732. After the customary commer- 
cial education of that period, he settled 
down to what he supposed would be 
his life-work, that of a merchant. 

Though largely interested in naviga- 
tion, his feelings and convictions be- 
came so intensely interested in the 
exciting events which preceded our 
Independence, that he early converted 
his schooners and brigs into privateers, 
so as to be ready for action as soon as 
the war, which he saw was inevitable, 
should be declared, and drilled a mili- 
tary company personally, without the 
intervention of a sergeant. 

The eventful spring of 1775 found 
the little band of Colonel Glover ready 
to take the field. He took up his line 
of march for Cambridge, and conducted 
there the first organized body of sol- 
diers, ready to report for duty. Before 
leaving home he had very quietly 
stowed away, in certain privately- 
marked barrels of pork some bags 





of specie—an article fully as scarce 
then as it is now—rightly conjecturing 
that it would not come amiss, and the 
“special service” of the army soon 
showed the wisdom of his foresight. 
On arrival at Cambridge he took 
possession of the house now owned by 
the poet Longfellow, but then the 
property of a most venomous Tory. 


‘These headquarters he retained until 


the arrival of the commander-in-chief, 
on the 3d of July, 1775, when they 
were appropriated by General Wash- 
ington as his headquarters. Colonel 
Glover’s soldiers, with their neat uni- 
forms of sailor hats, blue jackets and 
trowsers, and superior discipline, were 
inclined to look upon the Virginia rifle- 
men, with their hunters’ frocks and long, 
uncombed hair, as good material for 
fun, and were unsparing in their criti- 
cism and practical jokes, which, of 
course, were promptly resented by 
those always rough but always ready 
backwoods hunters and Indian fight- 
ers. 

In fact, quite a fight had already 
begun, whicl bid fair to assume serious 
proportions. We don’t find it recorded 
that Colonel Glover interfered—per- 
haps he enjoyed the fun—but just as 
matters were getting serious, an an- 
cient chronicler and eye-witness tells 
us, “ Washington made his appearance, 
whether by accident or design, I never 
knew. I saw none of his aids with 
him; his black servant was just behind 
him, mounted. He threw the bridle 
of his own horse into his servant’s 
hands, sprang from his seat, rushed 
into the thickest of the melée, seized 
two tall, brawny riflemen by the throat, 
keeping them at arms-length, talking 
to and shaking them.”—(Irving’s Life 
of Washington, Vol. IL, p. 124.) 

General Glover’s command does not 
appear prominently again on the field 
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of action until August 29th, 1776, 
when, by the disastrous results of the 
battle of Long Island, our little army 
seemed placed entirely at the mercy of 
the relentless enemy. Our outposts 
had been driven in, and the waters of 
Gowanus Cove, New York Bay, East 
River, and Wallabout Bay entirely en- 
compassed us on three sides and par- 
tially enveloped us on the fourth. As 
the enemy had concentrated his force 
at the opening of this cul de sac, it was 
evidently only a question of time as to 
when the overpowering legions of the 
enemy should gobble us up entirely. 
The British, by their superior naval 
power, were undisputably the masters 
of the situation on water as well as on 
land, and, as if to add to the unrelieved 
dreariness and despondency of the sit- 
uation, one of those impenetrable fogs, 
which the New Yorkers and Brooklyn- 
ites are so familiar with, spread itself 
over and throughout the miserable body 
of men who, but three days before, con- 
sidered themselves the only hope and 
stay of American nationality and inde- 
pendence, The despondent sentinels 
moodily paced their rounds, but a feel- 
ing pervaded all that it was then but 
a gloomily-played farce, a heartless 
drama, the curtain to which would be 
dropped whenever King George’s com- 
mander gave the signal. Truly, our 
patriot fathers might have exclaimed 
on that day, De profundis clamavi- 
mus ; but in the midst of that de- 
spondency, and, perhaps, of those pray- 
ers, was heard in the distance the shrill 
music of the fife, then the rattle of the 
kettle-drum, and then (to quote again 
from Mr. Irving), “ came Colonel Glo- 
ver’s Massachusetts regiment, com- 
posed chiefly of Marblehead fishermen 
and sailors, hardy, adroit, and water- 
proof, trimly clad in blue jackets and 
trowsers, Every eye brightened as 





they marched briskly along the line 
with alert step and cheery aspect.” 

Washington, on Manhattan Island 
(New York.City), apprehensive that 
the British would draw a cordon by 
his ships and boats along our rear, had 
at noon the previous day intrusted to 
Colonel Glover the duty of providing 
transportation for the army, and 
though some of the vessels had been 
brought fifteen miles, eight hours after 
the order was given the vessels were 
ready at Brooklyn, whence the am- 
phibious regiment took them to Long 
Island and recrossed in safety with a 
most precious burden. 

Of this most skillful and successful 
movement Washington Irving says: 

“The whole embarkation of troops, 
artillery, ammunition, provisions, cat. 
tle, horses, and carts was happily 
effected, and by daybreak the greater 
part had safely reached the city, thanks 
to the aid of Glover's Marblehead 
men.” 

And, en passant, it should be espe- 
cially noticed that, though Colonel 
Glover’s command was classified as 
artillery, we find it doing as effectual 
work as infantry as any corps in the 
service. 

Military men will wonder why the 
British were so slothful as not to have 
drawn their naval forces to our rear 
with sufficient alacrity to cut off 
this well planned and admirably man- 
aged retreat, and more so that, as we 
had then and there so successfully 
evaded them, that they did not at once 
run their ships up the North and East 
rivers and attempt to more than re- 
cover their lost ground by penning our 
forces up on the east end of Manhattan 
Island. Lord Howe never more showed 
himself to merit the name of “the 
friend of America” than he did on 
this occasion. 
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We find no indication of activity on 
his part until the 13th of September, 
when three frigates and a forty-gun 
ship ran up the East River toward Hell 
Gate. The next day Washington sent 
his baggage to King’s Bridge, it being 
evident that the plans of the enemy 
were to envelope us, as Colonel Reed 
wrote, “and it is now a trial of skill 
whether they will or not.” The same 
day, about sunset, six more ships passed 
up the Sound and joined their prede- 
cessors. Then came expresses from 
above advising that several thousand 
British troops were being disembarked 
at the small islands at the mouth of 
Harlem River, where large forces were 
already encamped. Next morning 
three men of war stood up the Hudson 
River and anchored opposite Bloom- 
ington, effectually stopping all trans- 
portation by water to Dobbs Ferry. 
About eleven o’clock two divisions of 
British troops moved in boats from 
Long Island and landed, under cover of 
the ship’s fire, at the upper part of the 
city. Our militia who manned the 
breastworks ran away without firing a 
gun. Two brigades of Putnam’s Con- 
necticut troops, who had been sent to 
rally the fugitives, caught the panic 
and joined the general stampede. 
Washington personally rode in among 
the panic-stricken fugitives and vainly 
tried to check them. In a transport of 
rage and despair he dashed his hat to 
the ground and exclaimed : “ Are these 
the men with whom I am to defend 
America !” 

General Greene says that “ Fellows’ 
and Parsons’ brigades ran away from 
about fifty men and left his excellency 
on the ground within eighty yards of 
the enemy so vexed at the infamous 
conduct of his troops that he sought 
death rather than life. Under these 
disheartening circumstances Colonel 





Glover was charged with the general 
superintendence of the evacuation, 
which was successfully accomplished, 
and the army a second time saved. 

We don’t find any record of fighting 
on our side on this occasion excepting 
a skirmish of the enemy’s full force 
with “ Glover’s brigade,” but, as said 
enemy kept on and encamped where 
what now would be called between 
Thirty-fifth and Thirty-eighth streets 
and Fifth and Sixth avenues, we must 
either infer that our heroes got the 
worst of it or that the historian has 
mistaken when he ascribes the fighting 
to have been done by the “advance” 
of Glover’s brigade. We incline to the 
opinion that our General, in bringing 
up the extreme rear, found it necessary 
to use his artillery to repress any undue 
familiarity by our unwelcome visitors. 

Our hero does not come again into 
prominent notice until October 4th- 
18th, 1776, when Sir William Howe, 
having thrown a heavy force into Con- 
necticut, with a view to again flank 
Washington, when they, as Mr, Irving 
tells us, “ were waylaid and harrassed 
by Colonel Glover, of Massachusetts, 
with his own, Reed’s, and Shepard’s 
regiments of infantry. Twice the Brit- 
ish advance were thrown into confu- 
sion and driven back with severe loss. 
A third time they advanced in solid 
columns. The Americans gave them 
repeated volleys and then retreated. 


Colonel Glover, with the officers and 


soldiers who were with him, received 
the public thanks of Washington for 
their merit and good behavior.” 

In this last affair we find Glover 
directing an attack, and not, as at Long 
Island and New York, protecting a 
retreat, and find the same cool, delib- 
erate judgment, personal bravery of the 
officer, combined with the pluck and 
perfect discipline of his men, produc- 
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tive of the same desirable results. A 
great friendship always existed be- 
tween General Charles Lee and Glover. 
When Washington made his most dis- 
mal march westward through the Jer- 
seys, Glover’s command was left on the 
banks of the Hudson with Lee, who, 
though frequently requested to send 
Glover and his command to the imme- 
diate support of Washington, persist- 
ently retained him until an imperative 
order came, and Glover was again un- 
der the immediate direction of the com- 
mander-in- chief. 

Glover’s impatient nature chafed at 
being so much on the retreat and de- 
fensive, and not only was the Christmas 
Eve attack on the Hessians at Trenton 
decided upon on his earnest assurance 
of its feasibility, but he had the distin- 
guished honor of leading the advance 
on that occasion. His was the artil- 


lery whose thunders struck terror into 


the hearts of the half-drunken Hessians 
on that night. 

We do not wish to pluck one laurel 
from the brow of the other noble offi- 
cers and men who assisted in that 
heroic effort, as without the hearty 
pluck and persistency with which 
Colonel Stark led the advance guard 
of infantry, the fortunate result proba- 
bly would not have been obtained ex- 
cept at a vastly greater cost of precious 
blood than was expended. 

The continuous efficiency of Colonel 
Glover, and his marked ability in the 
council and the field, without any per- 
sonal demand of his own, resulted in 
his promotion to the rank of brigadier- 
general by Congress, February 21st, 
1777. It will hardly be believed, in 
this day of self-glorification, that this 
most meritorious and successful officer 
hesitated to accept the promotion, and 
only did so upon the urgent request of 
Washington, who wrete to him: 





“ Diffidence in an officer is a goo 
mark, because he will always endeavor 
to bring himself up to what he con- 
ceives to be the full line of his duty. 
* * Iknow of noman better qualified 
than yourself to conduct a brigade.” 

The following October we find our 
General actively engaged under the 
command of Major-General Schuyler, 
and in front of Burgoyne’s army at 
Bemis Heights. No two commanders 
stood higher in the confidence of 
Washington than Generals Glover and 
Morgan, of the Virginia riflemen, and 
these were especially detached by him 
from his immediate command to assist 
in that most important enterprise of 
preventing the junction of Burgoyne 
and Clinton, which, if successful, would 
have completely detached New Eng- 
land from the rest of the nation, and, 
on the return of peace, left the Hudson 
River as our northeastern boundary, 
and the British in possession of the 
great chain of lakes. 

These two veterans, with their com- 
mands, fermed part of our left, and the 
British right, which faced them, was 
not only held by the best troops of the 
enemy, but possessed a commanding 
eminence, which was strongly fortified, 
and, if retained by them, would insure 
the fortune of the day in their favor. 
And here let us remark that, as noted 
in an earlier paragraph, although the 
first time these -hardy hunters, and not 
less hardy sailors, met (in Cambridge) 
they got into a lively scuffle, ever after 
the most fraternal relations obtained, 
and no two bodies of men, in propor- 
tion to their numbers, rendered better 
service than they did. 

The night before the decisive battle 
was expected, General Gates arrived, 
superseding Schuylea and, of course, 
inevitably disarranging the plans which 
had been carefully arranged for the 
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battle the next day. The new com- 
mander did not seem to appreciate fully 
the fearful responsibilities of the hour, 
when the next morning showed the 
enemy equally prepared for assault and 
defense, and for a brief period all was 
indecision on our side, which, if availed 
of by the enemy by a sharp dash 
against our lines, would have reversed 
the history of the day, and, perhaps, of 
the war. 

General Arnold, the same historian 
says, without any command, having 
sent his resignation to Congress, seeing 
the critical position, detached Morgan 
with his sharpshooters to skirmish in 
the front and to gain a clump of trees 
which gave cover, from which his 
marksmen could pick off the enemy’s 
artillerists in the fortification above 
referred to, and then seizing upon Glo- 
ver’s and two other brigades, made a 
most determined dash with the bayo- 
net, which was most desperately de- 
fended. 

Even the stolid Hessians expressed 
their amazement when they saw these 
brave Marbleheaders dash through the 
fire of grape and cannister and over 
the dead bodies of their comrades, 
through the embrasures, over the can- 
non, with the same agility with which 
they had formerly climbed to the main- 
top, or traversed the back-stays, bayo- 
neting the cannoneers at their posts. It 
was said that Morgan’s riflemen on 
that occasion ran up the trees which 
commanded the enemy’s guns with the 
speed of ‘catamounts. Glover’s troops 
evinced the coolness and agility of sail- 
ors in their attack, and showed that 
they could use the bayonet with as 
much skill and effect as the marling or 
hand-spike on board ship. 

Till that hour the bée noir of our 
army was the Hessian and his bayonet, 
with which he was ascribed almost su- 





perhuman skill. That day he was beat- 
en with his own chosen weapon, and 
the lesson he learned and we learned 
was an important factor in future con- 
tests. After one of the most desperate 
hand to hand fights ever known on this 
planet, the redoubt was taken, the guns 
turned on the enemy, and the day was 
ours. Nothing shows the fiery nature 
of this battle more distinctly than the 
fact that General Glover that day had 
three horses shot under him. This bat- 
tle was fought October 7th, 1777, and 
is called the battle of Stillwater. 
Notwithstanding the severe service 
chronicled above, our gallant soldiers 
the next day were brisk and ready for 
action, as the enemy, though beaten 
and in retreat, was still a formidable 
power, and we could not afford him 
time to recover from any demoraliza- 
tion which may have occurred; but to 
do him justice we must say that al- 
though he had been abandoned by his 
Tory, Canadian, and Indian allies, his 
English and Hessian troops made a 
most admirable retreat. He had crossed 
Fish Creek, and, expecting an attack 
on his flank, had established a very 
strong force in ambuscade under cover 
of a wood which commanded the ford. 
Four of our best brigades, including 
Glover’s, were detailed for the attack 
which Burgoyne so justly anticipated ; 
but it was Glover’s good fortune to ar- 
rest a deserter, from whom he learned 
of the trap which had been set. One 
hour later, those four noble brigades 
would have been annihilated had it not 
been Glover’s good fortune to obtain 
this evidence, which was only elicited 
by his good sense in promptly exam- 
ining his prisoner, instead, as was and 
is too commonly done, sending him to 
the rear under guard. Burgoyne a few 
days after surrendered his magnificent 
army, and General Glover with his 
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brigade was detailed to escort them to 
Cambridge, where he again occupied 
his old quarters in the house now owned 
by Mr. Longfellow. 

But his stay in these congenial quar- 
ters, so near the home loved so well, 
could have been of but short duration, 
as we find him in winter quarters, 
1777-78, at Valley Forge, forming part 
of a line from the Schuylkill to Valley 
- Creek, with intrenchments in front. 
Early in the spring of 1778 he was at- 
tached to General Greene’s command in 
New Jersey, and assisted at the battle 
of Monmouth, after which he was or- 
dered to Newport, R. I, where we find 
him chronicled August 22d as joining 
with John Hancock, General Greene, 
and others in a protest against D’Es- 
tang’s abrupt desertion with the French 
fleet when an important battle was daily 
imminent. 

This withdrawal of our allies rend- 
ered necessary the retreat of our army, 
which was accomplished on the 30th of 
August, 1778, under the superintend- 
ence of General Glover, to the main- 
land across Bristol Ferry. General 
Glover commanded the rear guard, and 
so ably was the duty performed that 
we did not lose a man or a musket. 

Glover was always distinguished as 
possessed of clear judgment, undoubted 
courage, and as a severe disciplinarian, 
That these characteristics were not 
without their effect on his command is 
evident from the annexed extract from 
the valuable work of Mr. Winthrop 
Sargent : 

“The regiment that he raised in 1775 
was mainly composed of seafaring men. 
It was one of the first filled up in Massa- 
chusetts, and when taken into Continen- 
tal pay still retained its efficiency. The 
roster of officers, with its Williamses 
and Thomases, offers a contrast to the 
Jedediahs, Abels and Abijahs, the Pen- 





uels, Melatiahs, and Amoses, who at 
that time so often made a New England 
regimental list savor of ‘a catalogue of 
Praise-God Barebone’s Parliament, or 
the roll of one of old Noll’s evangelical 
armies.’ In the service it was espe- 
cially exempted from the sweeping con- 
tempt that was visited on the short- 
comings of some of its countrymen by 
the Middle [States] and Southern sol- 
diery.” 

But in addition to the soldierly attri- 
butes enumerated above, he possessed 
and displayed moral courage to a re- 
markable degree. 

Though a large slave-owner, and 
subsequently a Federalist and member 
of the Cincinnati, he never could see 
the logic of contemporaneous existence 
of the Declaration of Independence and 
American slavery. Firmly impressed 
with this foreshadowing of the “irre- 
pressible conflict” of institutions, he, 
not only without support of, but in an- 
tagonism to the prejudices of his brother 
officers, urgently advocated recruiting 
from the colored race, with freedom as 
a bounty, but backed up his precepts 
by his practice. 

That bitter Pennsylvanian, Alexand- 
er Graydon, though sweeping in his de- 
nunciation of all other New England 
troops, carefully exempts Glover’s regi- 
ment (this was before it grew to a brig- 
age) thus: 

“The only exception I recollect to 
have seen to these miserably constituted 
bands from New England, was the reg- 
iment of Glover, from Marblehead. 
There was,” he continues, “an appear- 
ance of discipline in this corps; the offi- 
cers seemed to have mixed with the 
world, and to understand what be- 
longed to their stations. Though defi- 
cient, perhaps, in polish, it possessed an 
apparent aptitude for the purpose of 
its institution, and gave a confidence- 
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that myriads of its meek and lowly 
brethren were incompetent to inspire.” 
But, though apparently animated by 
the most friendly feeling, Mr. Graydon 
could not refrain from the following: 
“ But even in this regiment there were 
a number of negroes, which, to persons 
unaccustomed to such associations, had 
a disagreeable, degrading effect.” 

But when the colonel had become a 
general, and in discharging his respon- 
sible duties at the retreat from New- 
port, we find, not “a number of negroes 
in this regiment,” but a fully equipped 
regiment of blacks, and so admirably 
disciplined as to call out warm com- 
mendations from Lafayette, who was 
almost the only officer inclining to 
Glover’s liberal sentiments. 

We abstract from the Journal of 
Congress, of February 27th, 1779, thus: 

“ A letter of the 24th from General 
Washington was read inclosing a letter 


from Brigadier General Glover praying 


leave to resign his commission. It was 

“ Resolved, That Congress, sensible 
of Brigadier General Glover’s past 
merit, and in expectation of his future 
services, direct the commander-in-chief 
to indulge him with a furlough for such 
time as may be necessary to settle his 
private affairs.” 

General Glover next appears on the 
public arena Sept. 29th, 1780, as a 
member of the court martial which 
itried and sentenced Andre, and was 
officer of the day of his execution, after 
which he was detailed to superintend 
the drafts for the army in the State of 
Massachusetts, where he remained until 
he received notice of the acceptance of 
his resignation, which is chronicled in 
Journal of Congress, July 22d, 1782, 
thus: 

“General Glover’s resignation was 
accepted, and he was -retired on half 


‘pay. ” 





General Glover enjoyed one satisfac- 
tion seldom granted on this side of the 
dark river, viz., that of reading his own 
obituary. He had been dangerously 
sick, and a report prevailed that he was 
dead, and the papers then, as now, hun- 
gry for an item, published his obitua- 
ty, which, on his subsequent convales- 
cence, he read—doubtless with interest, 
if not with edification. 

He was distinguished by his invari- 
able kindness to his animal as well as to 
his human retainers. His horses were 
as tenderly cared for as if they had been 
children, but his favorite pet was an 
old charger, which, after three horses 
had been shot under him at Bemis 
Heights, was the last one remaining. 
One day there was an alarm given 
among the colored servants that the 
general was sick, and a doctor must be 
sent for. Of course the horse nearest 
at hand was grabbed, and that proved 
to be the general’s old pet. The sad- 
dle was hastily thrown on, and a heavy 
darkey as hastily mounted, who rode 
three miles to the doctor’s, and three 
miles back, without discovering that 
the stirrup was under the saddle. 

The horse’s ribs were badly cut, and 
if the veteran general did not swear on 
that occasion, he was much more mod- 
erate in his temper than tradition gives 
him credit for. JOHN G. DREW. 

To the above interesting sketch we 
add the following brief synopsis of 
General Glover’s character : 

As is evident in the portrait, which 
is engraved from a fac simile of a pen- 
cil drawing from life by the celebrated 
artist Trumbull, General Glover pos- 
sessed many elements of force and great 
strength. He was earnest and em- 
phatic in action, not remarkable for 
ability to talk, but ready to do upon 
the instant whatever he deemed suit- 
able in any given contingency. He 
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possessed a great amount of Firmness, 
was not the man to withdraw from a 
contract or promise; the element of 
Conscientiousness entered largely into 
his mental composition, and contributed 
to steadfastness of moral tone and the 
sense of duty. He had a good degree 
of perceptive ability ; could take in the 
factors of a situation at a glance; and 
there was sufficient Constructiveness to 


- give him facility in devising and apply- 


ing methods for the use of the knowl- 


HE manner in which these facts of 

structure and function bear upon 
the issue between theologians and phys- 
icists is this: that, under Bell’s view, a 
nervous system is a clock of very com- 
plex construction, not a living organ- 
ism, endowed with an intelligence, sus- 
ceptible of sensory impression, originat- 
ing motor movements, and co-ordinating 
all the complex external relations com- 
prehended in the term life. A distine- 
tion must, however, be made between 
intellig: and consciousness, the for- 
mer being synonymous with the neuril- 
ity of the cineritious tissue, and dipping 
into all the processes of the unconscious 
life, the latter pertaining to the convo- 
lutions of the anterior lobes and form- 
ing the basis of the ideo-volitive ac- 
tivity. 

In order to trace out the origin of 
those fundamental intuitions, the relig- 
ious among the rest, that have their 
centers in the middle and coronal re- 
gion of the brain, it is necessary to re- 
cur to facts of structure not yet dis- 
cusse], A transverse section of the 
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edge gained by his perceptive facul- 
ties. His first impressions were quick 
and accurate, and usually controlled 
his conduct. He had Benevolence 
enough to be kind and sympathetical, 
and a hearty fondness for friends and 
social life. His weaknesses and errors 
grew out of the over-action of his force- 
ful, energetic qualities, rather than by 
reason of any predominance of quali- 
ties conducing to vice and moral im- 
propriety. 


spinal cord will give the reader an ac- 
curate idea of the distribution of the 
two species of tissue, the cineritious or 
excitor, and the white or annunciative. 
The following is from a section in my 
possession, hardened in an acid dilution. 

The cineritious tissue consists of two 
crescentiform bodies, united by « lam- 
ina of the same material a little anterior 
to the center of the cord, so that the pos- 
terior bones are a little longer than the 
anterior. The posterior white cord (E F) 
is separated into two similar strands 
by a penetrating fissure (H), and these 
strands are united by a thin commissure 
of white tissue at the bottom. The an- 
terior fissure (G) performs a similar 
function, and dips down upon a similar 
commissure, The anterior white cord 
conventionally includes four divisions, 
namely, the two represented by C D and 
those represented by Aand B. It should 
be added, however, that a thin commis- 
sure of white tissue passes between the 
anterior horn of each crescent and the 
pia mater, and joins each of the lateral 
divisions A and B to the anterior divi- 
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sionC D. The spaces between J L and 
IK present a general idea of the liga- 
mentum denticulatum that keeps apart 
the anterior and posterior roots of the 
spinal nerves, having their respective ori- 
gins at the posterior and anterior horns 
of the crescents, and unite beyond. The 
reader will observe that, including the 
two lateral divisions A and B, the ante- 
rior white cord is thrice larger than the 


posterior, In a general way, the innu- 
merable filaments composing the spe- 
cial anterior cord C D, pass upward and 
forward after entering the brain and 
terminate the nerve-cells of the anterior 
lobes, while the posterior cord expands 
into the cerebellum, and the cineritious 
interior is continued in the olivary 
bodies. The two halves of the anterior 
cord decussate before entering the cra- 
nium. In a general way, also, the 
pyramidal bodies continue the anterior 
cord, the restiform bodies the posterior,* 
and the olivary bodies the two cineri- 
tious crescents, these several bodies, 
taken together, forming the medulla 
oblongata and great vital center of the 





*It is very inaccurate to regard the corpora resti- 
formia as bodies formed solely by the posterior col- 
uenn, as they are usually described. They are not even 
bodies consisting of fibers from the posterior cord, to 
which some anterior fibers are added, the added fibers 
running parallel with the others; but, on the other 
hand, they are bodies consisting of fibers that inter- 
lace in a very intricate manner, the interlacing fila- 
ments coming some of them from the antero-lateral 
columns, and some of them from the posterior. Gall 
and Spurzheim were perfectly aware of this fact, but 
have not described it in detail. I have in my posses- 
sion a hardened sectton of a restiform body which 
clearly shows the course of the fibers and their exceed- 
ing intricacy of arrangement. 








nervous system. The fibers of the cor- 
pora pyramidalia now plunge into the 
pons Varolii, some of them terminating 
in cineritious cells within that commis- 
sure, but the majority passing through 
it, forming the anterior and external 
bundles of the crura cerebri and the 
exterior portions of the corpora striata, 
and finally expanding into the lower, 
frontal, and lateral convolutions of the 
anterior lobes, supplying also a consid- 
erable expansion of filaments to the in- 
fero-anterior convolutions of the mid.’ e 
lobés. From the posterior portions of 
these bodies spring also bundles of 
fibers that assist in the formation of the 
optic thalami (great posterior ganglia 
of the cerebrum), and ultimately enter 
into the posterior cerebral convolutions. 
Finally, a number of fibers, springing 
from the lower extremities of the cor- 
pora pyramidalia, enter into the struc- 
ture of the cerebellum. I should add, 
while tracing the evolution of the cere- 
bral lobes, that, although anatomists 
have generally coincided if regarding 
the cerebrum as consisting of six lobes 
—the two anterior, two coronal, and 
two posterior—the division is not well 
founded as regards the latter. The syl- 
vian fissure very distinctly marks off 
the anterior lobes, but no such fissure 
separates the middle (superior or cor- 
onal) from the posterior, which have 
generally been held to include the por 
tion that rests on the tentorium. It 
would be preferable to speak of them 
as the coronal and posterior regions. 
The. anterior lobes have their special 
pair of ganglia in the corpora striata; 
the middle and posterior regions theirs 
in the optic thalami, improperly so 
called, and accurately designated by 
Dr. Gall as the great posterior ganglia. 
Again, as showing the interwoven con- 
dition of the spinal cord as it expands 
into the encephalon, let it be observed 
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that the corpora restiformia, although 
in the main concerned in the structure 
of the cerebellum, are each, as it con- 
tinues its half of the posterior cord, 
divided in ascending into two fasciculi, 
the anterior of which may be traced 
into the cerebrum; while, on the other 
hand, directly after decussating at the 
lower extremity of the medulla oblon- 
gata, each half of the anterior cord 
~ sends off a fascicle of fibers, that ‘as- 
cends behind each olivary body and 
assists in forming the floor of the 
fourth ventricle. Once again, the two 
halves of the anterior cord, before en- 
tering into the pyramidal bodies, send 
off two other fasciculi, each of which 
envelops the corresponding olivary 
body, as it ascends, and, having pene- 
trated the pons Varolii, terminates in 
its respective quadrigeminal tubercle, 
which is connected with the correspond- 
ing hemisphere of the cerebellum by 
the longitudinal commissure known as 
the velum medullare, and with the cor- 
responding great posterior ganglion by 
a commissure of medullary fibers. These 
bodies (the tubercula quadrigemina) 
consist of a cineritious interior, connect- 
ed with the gray tissue of the spinal cord, 
enveloped with an intertexture of white 
fibers, and are properly entitled to be 
regarded as the ganglia of vision. Fi- 
nally, the crura cerebri, from which 
spring the two great anterior and the 
two great posterior cerebral ganglia, 
us well as those ganglia themselves, 
refer themselves in their cineritious tis- 
sue to the ascending spinal axis; the 
interior gray tissue of the pons has a 
similar connection; and the olivary 
bodies, having passed through the lat- 
ter, and contributed to the crura and 
the great posterior ganglia, expand 
partly into the superior convolutions of 
the coronal and posterior regions. Com- 
mencing, therefore, with the inferior 





extremity of the gray tissue of the spi- 
nal cord, and receiving from the per- 
ipheral nerves, on the one hand, and 
from those terminating in and distrib- 
uted to the special organs, on the other, 
an infinity of various impressions, as it 
ascends, may be traced upward a sin- 
gle central excitor tract, which, as it 
enters the encephalon, enlarges into the 
olivary bodies ;* pushes into the pons 
Varolii, that, as a great general com- 
missure, white without and gray with- 
in, communicates with all quarters of 
the brain; enters into the crura cerebri, 
into the posterior ganglia, into the 
quadrigeminal bodies, and, perhaps, 
into the crura cerebelli; receives in its 
cells, in these various departments, the 
roots of all the nerves devoted to the 
special senses, with the possible excep- 
tion of the olfactory; and at last ex- 
pands by its radiating filaments into 
the superior convolutions of the brain, 
from the posterior margin of the lobes 
of ideo-volition along the coronal and 
posterior regions of the cerebrum. As 
it ascends, it gathers, pair by. pair, from 
the entering spinal nerves all those or- 
ganic impressions and instincts that are 
peculiar to their respective departments 
of organism, and agglutinates them in 
the olivary bodies, and finally presents 





* The olivary bodies, except in their gray tissue, 
must not be regarded as exclusive continuations of the 
crescentiform cords. On the other hand, the corpora 
fimbriata of these bodies are wrapped about nuclei of 
white fibers that proceed from the respective anterior 
cords. They are also inclosed in a tunic of white 
fibers, proceeding from other departments of the col- 
umn, and may be said in the completest possible way 
to gather the impressions and forces of the whole col- 
umn into two capital ganglia before pushing upward 
to assist in the structure of the upper brain, those 
ganglia consisting of two nuclei from the anterior 
cords, inclosed in lamine of excitor tissue. open at the 
edges, the whole being finally inclosed in an intertex- 
ture to which all the departments of the column con- 
tribute. They are far more important centers than 
physiologists generally assume. When I speak of 
olivary fibers, I mean fibers from these complex bodies 
in general, not especially fibers springing from their 
excitor cella, 
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them as fundamental intuitions of the 
good, of the beautiful, of the true, in 
their appropriate centers of the coronal 
region. Observe, as an evidence of the 
experimental corroboration of these 
views, drawn purely from structure, 
that the application of electricity to 
these regions elicits no muscular re- 
sponse. 

THE GRAND DIVISIONS OF CEREBRO- 

MENTAL FUNCTION. 

The result of this cursory review of 
the ascertained facts of nervous struc- 
ture and function is clearly to establish 
the position that, excluding the infero- 
lateral convolutions, which specially co- 
ordinate the animal functions, the cor- 
tex of the brain represents three great 
groups of centers, the limits of which 
correspond very nearly with the gen- 
eral division into lobes. The anterior 
group may be designated as ideo-voli- 
tive, and includes all the various, atti- 
tudes of the perceptive and rational fac- 
ulty, with appropriate centers for the 
expression of intelligence. The coronal 
group may, with equal propriety, be 
styled the ideo-religious, and is the cen- 
ter of all those spiritual intuitions and 
those imaginative reveries that spur on 
the man to higher life. In a collective 
way, its activities are described by the 
term faith. The posterior group may 
be described as ideo-social; it being 
understood that only in so far as they 
became objects of consciousness, and 
hence conceptions of the intellect, can 
the social promptings be distinguished 
as ideas, and that they are in the lives 
of men more or less unconscious in their 
operations, 

To be more minute as to the connec- 
tion of the gray axis with sensation, a 
few secondary facts must be noted and 
commented upon, Just above the an- 
terior extremities of the corpora resti- 
formia there are two large striz of cin- 





eritious tissue, which transversely trav- 
erse the floor of the fourth ventricle and 
assist in forming the roots of the audit- 
ory nerves; and so important are they 
to the function of hearing that deficien- 
cy in either fasciola cinerea is invariably 
accompanied with proportionate defi- 
ciency of function in the auditory nerve 
that it supplies. As it ascends, also, it 
contributes special deposits of gangli- 
onie (gray) tissue to the roots of the 
spinal accessory, glossopharyngeal, and 
hypoglossal nerves, and to those of the 
par vagum, thus becoming interwoven 
with the sensory nerves of the upper 
portion of the trunk; supplies the gan- 
glionic centers of the quadrigeminal 
bodies, which are the true ganglia of 
vision, the optic thalami being only 
concerned in the muscular movements 
incident to the act of vision, as the turn 
ing of the eyes or of the body; then 
pushes forward and forms the pon- 
Tarini and the mammillary bodies, as- 
sisting in the thalami, the crura cerebri, 
and the corpora striata; although the 
gray layers of the latter are not so in- 
timately agsociated with this excitor 
axis as the bodies previously named. 
In other words, it is the axis of sensa- 
tion, and supplies in the course of its 
ascent the excitor ganglia of all forms 
of sensory impression, the process of 
olfaction excepted, the nerves of which 
are rooted in the extreme posterior con- 
volutions of the anterior lobes. In this 
fact the student of psychology is in 
possession of the structural reason whiy, 
while audition and vision have given 
the special arts of painting and sculp- 
ture, poetry and music to human life, 
olfaction has, on the other hand, in no 
way contributed to artistic creation. 
It has its roots, to be more explicit, in 
the rational, not in the imaginative 
lobes. Next, if the reader will care- 
fully study the convolutions of the hu- 
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nan brain, he will observe that many 
of the coronal ones start from the pons 
Tarini, which is the mesocephalic limit 
of the excitor axis. 

THREE SPECIFIC SETS OF IMPRESSIONS, 
all of them sensory in their type, 
are gathered by this excitor axis of the 
nervous system, as it ascends, and 
finally distributed into appropriate 
centers of activity in the coronal and 


' posterior convolutions.* They are as 


follows : 

1. Organic impressions, or those 
arising fromthe nature and functions 
of the various organs of the body, 
which in the brain presént themselves 
as social instincts. These, as they be- 
come subjects of consciousness, are 
transformed into social ideas and 
evéntuate in the science of sociology. 

2. Specific sensory impressions, aris- 
ing from the functions of vision and 
audition in the main, but partly from 
the activity of the peripheral sensory 
papill in general, These, as they be- 
come subjects of consciousness, are 
transformed into ideas of the beautiful, 
and eventuate in all the various de- 
partments of artistic and imaginative 
creation. Thus, when an external ob- 
ject is painted by the action of 
light, and through the convex lens of 
the eye, upon the sensitive surface of 
the retina, it is first transferred as a 
pictorial nervous impression to the 
optic ganglia (quadrigeminal bodies), 
which are parts of the ascending ex- 
citor axis, whence it is transferred to 
appropriate excitor centers in the mid- 
dle region of the cortex of the brain. 
So with the action of sonorous bodies. 

3. Impressions arising from the na- 
ture of life itself, as an inherent ac- 
tivity having its center in the great 





*Ihave in several instances, under very favorable 
conditions, been able to trace fibers from the optic 
tract to the center, usually termed Imitation by phre- 
nologists, 





excitor axis of the nervous system. 
These, in their nature unanalyzable, 
until the nature of life itself shall be 
known, presents themselves, in so far 
as they become subjects of conscious- 
ness, as the transcendental intuitions 
of religious faith, and lie at the basis 
of those fundamental religious concep- 
tions that have been demonstrated to 
underlie all the known historical forms 
of religion, as well as those rapt rev- 
eries of inspiration and prophecy, of 
which the religious literature of the 
world mainly consists. I should pre- 
fer, therefore, to group the Veneration, 
Hope and Spirituality of Phrenology 
into one center or set centers, the activ- 
ity or activities of which should be 
designated as religious faith, and _re- 
garded as resting upon impressions 
arising from the nature of life. 

I pass over all those observational 
evidences that phrenologists have 
amassed as to the primary fact that an 
exceeding development of the coronal 
region of the brain is invariably ac- 
companied with exceeding activity of 
the religious emotions, and that large 
supero-lateral development always ex 
hibits, as its exponent, a marked 
imaginative activity. This aspect of 
the subject is one that the general 
reader may investigate for himself, the 
materials being both abundant and ac- 
cessible. My aim has been fo offer a re- 
conciliation between science and re- 
ligion from the standpoint of Phre- 
nology, in the first place, but, in the 
second place, to show that both Phre- 
nology and religion have their basis in 
facts of structure and in the very na- 
ture of life. That Gall and Spurzheim 
placed so little stress on these special 
facts of structure is mainly due to the 
fact that the fundamental distinction 
between the two species of nervous 
tissue, the cineritious and the fibrous, 
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had not then been demonstrated, and 
that, therefore, to unravel the fibrous 
structure of the nervous system was 
more important in relation to those 
problems they sought to solve. I 
have, accordingly, with a few neces- 
sary exceptions, stated only such facts 
of modern investigation as are in the 
nature of an appendix to the works 
of those celebrated inquirers, drawing 
my materials indiscriminately from my 
own experiments and dissections, and 
from the ascertained data of other and 
more eminent investigators, This gen- 
eral rule also obtains as to the 

DISTRIBUTION OF CINERITIOUS TISSUE, 
and may, possibly, throw some light 
on the laws of nervous activity, name- 
ly, that when disposed in lamire its 
excitor properties approximate more 
nearly to what would be termed in- 
telligent action than when disposed in 
proximately globular masses. Exam- 
ples of the former occur in the cor- 
pora striata, in the pons Varolii, in the 
corpora fimbriata of the olivary bodies, 
(which directly continue the crescents 
of the spinal column), in the cerebral 
and cerebellar crura, and in the con- 
voluted cortex of the cerebrum and 
the laminated cortex of the cerebellum, 
as well as at other points in the en- 
cephalon. Examples of the latter are 
exhibited in the ganglia of animal life. 
But as yet it would be unscientific to 
lay any special emphasis on this fact, 
as throwing light on the special 
functions of special departments of the 
nervous system, and it can only be af- 
firmed, in a very general way, that 
elsewhere than in the convolutions 
the excitor tissue makes its nearest ap- 
proximations to consciousness, when ar- 
ranged in laminated structure, and that 
its extension into surfaces is in some 
unknown way essential to the mani- 
festation of intelligence. Lastly, in dis- 





missing the structural aspects of the 
subject, the reader must not forget 
that, although the excitor axis that has 
now been traced from the inferior ex- 
tremity of the spinal column, through 
the medulla oblongata and mesoceph- 
alic region, to the coronal and _ pos- 
terior convolutions, constitutes the 
great central sensory tract, it is not 
uniquely sensory. On the other hand, 
from its inferior to its superior ex- 
tremity itis also the great center of 
instinctive movements, as when a frog 
swims after the removal of the an- 
terior brain, or a man in cerebral 
epilepsy executes actions contingent 
on sensory impression without the 
consciousness of doing so. In som- 
nambulism, again, in which there is a 
suspension of consciousness, extraor- 
dinary manifestations of intelligence 
are frequently exhibited, as when a 
clergyman . prepares a sermon in the 
unconsciousness of such an attack, or a 
man, not professionally a musician, who 
could not for his life have executed 
the task in full possession of his facul- 
ties, compdses a piece of music for the 
flute in an interval of unconsciousness. 
I have recently inspected a striking 
spiritual landscape painted by a young 
man subject to spontaneous trances, who 
exhibits no traces of artistic talent in 
his normal state.* 





*It ought to be added in estimating the important 
part that the organic impressions play in this cepart- 
ment of psychology that the sympathetic nerve, cov- 
sisting of a series of special ganglia presiding over the 
functions of secretion, nutrition and growth, is now 
experimentally known to propogate its influence 
from the body to the brain, and thus to constitute 
constant reporter to that organ of the special states of 
the vascular and secretive systems. This is properly. 
no doubt, the main source of what I have termed or- 
ganic impressions, especially as relates to the lower 
and more vegetal processes of human life. It isin 
part, also, the source of those inexplicable impressions 
as to impending disorders of special organs thet 
transcendental physiologists denominate organic pre- 
vision. In man this function of the sympathetic *y* 
tem seldom reveals itself tangibly and consciously; 
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FURTHER EVIDENCES, 

I am verging now upon an important 
class of facts that curiously support the 
doctrines of Phrenology, and are ger- 
mane to the special question under con- 
sideration. If the reader will refer to 
a phrenological text-book, he will ob- 
serve that the most prominent group 
of centers appertaining to the anterior 
lobes consists of Causality, Time, Local- 
ity, and Memory, which may be re- 
garded as fundamental forms of con- 
sciousness; comparison being merely 
a perception of likeness and difference, 
and the rest merely accessory percep- 
tions; while, on the other hand, every 
act of conscious thinking involves the 
primary forms of cause and effect, time 
and space, and memory—that is to say, 
the recollection of phenomena or per- 
ceptions in the order of their sequence. 
To the ordinary mind it seems to bor- 
der upon the absurd to assume that 
time and space are not real things, but, 
on the other hand, mere forms of 
thought, inseparable from the activity 
of the anterior lobes of the brain, but 
very frequently annulled in instances 
of morbid function, generally absent in 
settled insanity, and always so in that 
species of trance in which there is sus- 
pension of the activity of the anterior 
convolutions. As Schopenhauer, the 
profoundest of all the inductive psy- 
chologists that modern Germany has 
produced, very pertinently remarks: 
“The consciousness of the ideality of 





but in the inferior animals its development may often 
be observed as a peculiar species of intelligence con- 
nected with the preservation of life. This is generally 
termed animal instinct, but it is of a kind differing 
materially from that which has its origin in the cere- 
bro-spinal axis, as any patient observer of the habits 
ofanimals may readily assure himself. The experi- 
ments upon which this view of the sympathetic nerve 
is based, may be easily verified by connecting the 
electrometer with a propagating filament rear the 
cranium of an animal—a dog under the influence of an 
anesthetic is most convenient for the purpose—and 
irritating the nearest sympathetic ganglion beneath. 





time lies at the foundation of the ever- 
existing notion of eternity, and only 
want of penetration on the part of the 
wholly incompetent has allowed mod- 
ern thinkers to explain the idea of 
eternity as an endless time.” As per- 
taining to psychology, time is that form 
of thinking by virtue of which what is 
taken to be future appears to have no 
existence at all, this illusion disappear- 
ing moment by moment, as the future 
is absorbed into the present. In many 
dreams, and notably in those that par- 
take of prevision, in clairvoyance, in 
somnambulism, in trances, and in sec- 
ond sight, this illusion is not present, 
and the future presents itself as exist- 
ing. The ideality of space is proved 
by the same class of facts, in which, in 
a similar manner, the distant presents 
itself as present. In the course of an 
examination of numerous cases in which 
these phenomena were involved, I have 
observed this law to be constant in all 
the varied attitudes they assume, name- 
ly, the future presents itself as actually 
present to the clairvoyant perception, 
not as something about to be present. 
The distant, in like manner, presents 
itself as at hand. This law is import- 
ant as showing that time and space are 
wholly absent in the higher aspects of 
the trance state, and are consequently 
forms of consciousness appertaining to 
the anterior lobes, but disappearing 
when their action is suspended, and the 
coronal region of the brain and the ex- 
citor axis are in full and perhaps more 
than normal activity. The reader who 
is curious to verify this law of psychol- 
ogy will find ample materials in Kieser’s 
pains-taking collection of the facts of 
animal magnetism, particularly in Vol. 
VIIL* Now, time and space, as forms 





* The reader may find a somewhat extensive collec- 
tion of phenomena of this class in the * Library of 
Mesmeriem,” Dr. Haddock’s description of the case 
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of thinking, are the special agendu 
operating to produce the intellectual 
notion of cause and effect, since cause 
and effect imply succession in time and 
contiguity in space. Again, memory 
is rooted in them, since it implies the 
succession of phenomena in time, So 
that the whole intellectual group may 
be said te be derivative from two fun- 
damental forms of consciousness con- 
tingent upon normal function of the 
anterior convolutions; and here, as in 
many other points, Phrenology rein- 
forces the transcendental idealism of 
religion, and gives structural and psy- 
chological basis to its most mystic con- 
ceptions. ' 

The point is that our intellectual per- 
ception is not a recognition of things as 
they are in themselves, but only as they 
appear, and that, as is abundantly dem- 
onstrated by the somnambulistic class 
of facts, our lives are all essentially im- 
bedded in a transcendental being that 
knows neither time nor space. Thus, 
as regards its etiology, the conflict be- 
tween science and religion is a conflict 
between certain forms of thought per- 
taining to the anterior, and certain 
transcendental intuitions of life and 
being pertaining to the superior lobes; 
and if the period shall ever come, 
through long ages of culture, when the 
whole brain becomes conscious of itself, 
then, on the one hand, man will know 
himself as intellectually cognizing 
things according to certain forms of 
thought, and as spiritually cognizing 
them as all imbedded in one being. 
That is to say, reason and religion 
must find their ultimate reconciliation 
and harmony in that higher conscious- 





of Emma L. being specially minute and scientific in 
its tenor. Dr. Carpenter mentions a few cases in his 
** Mental Physiology,” but is not at all minute in his 
details, and Dr. Maudsley has a particular discussion 
of the case of Swedenborg; but Kieser’s collection is 
far the most exhaustive known to modern science. 





ness toward which human progress 
steadily tends. But, inquires the induc- 
tive thinker, if this eternity is really 
present to our souls, and if time and 
space are actually mere dreams of the 
understanding, how is it that the latter 
enter universally into the structure of 
languages? On physiological princi- 
ples, simply because language is a fac- 
ulty having its center in the anterior 
lobes and belonging to the life of rela- 
tion, not to the absolute life in which 
our deeper being participates, and be- 
cause our perception of the Infinite is 
an interior spiritual perception that en- 
ters into the life of relation only 
through the understanding. Funda- 
mentally, it is a perception of the being 
in which our lives are all imbedded, 
and in the nature of which our souls 
participate. 

THE SCIENTISTS AS RELATED TO THE 

QUESTION. 

Although the issue might well be 
rested on the purely historical and 
physiological grounds that have occu- 
pied attention thus far, the modern lit- 
erature of ‘the conflict has developed 
certain adventitious aspects that call 
for special consideration. The various 
questions raised by Huxley and Tyn- 
dall, Spencer and Darwin, call for a 
brief review, premising that there is 
no necessary antagonism between the 
hypothesis of evolution and the pri- 
mary conceptions of religion, even with 
the addition of Darwin’s striking ap- 
pendix on the descent of man. The 
antagonism, so far as it exists, is be- 
tween the assumption of an endless 
series of uniformities, pervading all 
departments of nature, and invading 
the intellectual life itself, and the idea 
of the supernatual as having an actual 
existence; and here, as elsewhere, the 
antagonism that arises is strictly the 
exponent of that primary distinction 
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that subsists between the activity of 
the anterior brain, with its necessary 
forms of consciousness, and that of the 
superior brain, with its intuitions. 
Whether Tyndall’s definition of matter 
prevails or not, is a very subordinate 
question. Matter has been hitherto 
only the name of an inert substratum 
through which force becomes objective ; 
spirit a name for that being in which 
our lives are imbedded. The presump- 
tion involved in Tyndall’s view, which 
has eventuated in a volume of discus- 
sion in inverse ratio to its importance, 
is that molecular force is not only struc- 
tural, but is the very potency that 
exhibits itself in life—the substratum 
of all vital and mental activity. There 
is nothing new in this view. Huxley 
very distinctly affirms it in his paper 
on the physical basis of life, first pub- 
lished in the Fortnightly Review, vol- 
ume for 1869, and has since repeatedly 
affirmed it, while personally disclaim- 
ing all sympathy with Materialism, con- 
sidered as a philosophical system. His 
view is, that in the sciences it is advisa- 
ble as far as possible to adopt purely 
material symbols; and to this view, 
within proper limits, all thoughtful men 
will heartily subscribe. Hence, he pre- 
fers molecular forces to vital forces. 
On the other hand, while, as appealing 
more distinctly to the understanding, 
the material terminology is better 
adapted to the purposes of scientific 
investigation, Huxley and Tyndall are 
as well aware of the irresoluble dilem- 
ma that nothing is known of matter 
except as perceived by mind, and noth- 
ing of mind except as exhibited through 
matter, as the transcendental thinker, 
Berkeley, was. In other .words, all 
that is known scientifically of matter 
or force resolves itself into states of 
consciousness. Familiar to the senses as 
light is, no definition of it can possibly 





be attempted, except by reference to the 
transcendental reality that underlies all 
phenomena. Heat, electricity, magnet- 
ism, actinism, and so on through the 
list of forces, finally resolve themselves 
into molecular force, which, in modern 
science, corresponds very nearly to the 
odic force of the great German experi- 
mentalist whose contributions to molec- 
ular physics startled the world thirty 
years since. All that is known of them 
is that they are the exponents of cer- 
tain molecular transformations, and 
that they act on matter in a state of 
equilibrium to produce certain molecu- 
lar phenomena. They are symbols for 
one and the same indestructible energy 
that 

‘*Warms in the light, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives through all life, extends through all ex- 


tent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.’’ 


That is to say; no given amount of 
this primitive force,in any of its various 
forms, is ever really expended, and that 
which seems to be so is only trans- 
formed from one form to another. Heat 
has its equivalent in light, in electricity, 
in motion, and so on through the list, 
each force having its equivalent in every 
other. In mental phenomena, for ex- 
ample, the act of thinking develops 
cerebral heat as its most immediate 
physical exponent. Electricity and 
magnetism are also the exponents of 
vital transformations going on in the 
tissues; but,so far from evidence ap- 
pearing that they are the agenda of 
those transformations, they are to be 
regarded rather as incidental products 
of them. Thus, one by one all theories 
explaining the vital and psychical ac- 
tivities as having their etiology in any 
of the known forces have given way. 
It is conceded now, on all hands, that I 
can voluntarily direct my thinking to 
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any particular subject, and, that such 
thinking is accompanied with molecu- 
lar transformations in the cerebral 
tissues, which develop heat and elec- 
tricity as secondary products. Again, 
although the contraction of the muscle 
in motor action has generally been re- 
garded as an electrical phenomenon, 
there are strong grounds for believing 
that muscular contractility in a trans- 
formation and agglutination on a larger 
scale of the primitive contractility of 
simple protoplasmic tissue, and that 
here, as elsewhere, the electrical phe- 
nomena are secondary products. To 
say the least, Dr. Brown-Sequard over- 
states the case when he regards mus- 
cular motion as a transformation of 
nervous force, for muscular contraction 
is an inherent activity of muscular tissue 
and of many other forms of tissue. It 
comes then to this, that our psychical 
activities are correlated with our vital 
and physical, and our vital and _physi- 
cal with our psychical, and that they 
have a mutual dependence and inter- 
penetration ; but that neither can be re- 
garded as identifiable with the other, 
As a consequence, in studying the 
phenomenon of innervation, it is prefer- 
able to regard that activity as the 
specific organic and molecular influence 
of nervous tissue; and, similarly, again, 
in the phenomena ascribed to nerve- 
aura, the physiologist is justified in de- 
fining it as the specific molecular in- 
fluence of nervous tissue; but neither 
definition should be understood as pre- 
suming to exclude the higher spirit- 
ual activities from the life of the 
mervous system. In point of fact, the 
physicist who employs the term atom- 
‘icity, is quite aware that the atom isa 
mere abstract hypothetical unit of ex- 
tension, and that a molecule is merely 
a molecular center, the form of which, 
.as extension, is wholly contingent on 





the equilibration of force or forces; 
but it would be very tedious and un- 
satisfactory to burden our terminology 
with continual references to these 
primary ideas. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF FORCES 
amounts, however, to this, that all 
known forces are resoluble into molecu- 
lar force,and that molecular force is 
the ultimate link between subject and 
object, mind and matter—the structural 
and organizing energy of natural phe- 
nomena, the source of all law in Na- 
ture, correlated into psychic activities, 
on the one hand, and into physical 
activities on the other. From its ten- 
dency to equilibrate itself in cen- 
ters comes, in the first place, ex- 
tension, then world-building. In 
a word, this known primitive law 
of molecular force, the tendency to 
individuation, lies at the very basis 
of all the phenomena of nature, 
and is alike competent to explain the 
building of a solar system and of a 
group of organisms. But this is only 
proximate. Ultimately, the science of 
transcendental physics merges at all 
points into transcendental idealism, 
as the only possible rational explana- 
tion of molecular phenomena. 

Observe, then, my dilemma. I can 
give no definition (idea) of matter ex- 
cept inthe terms of mind, and I can 
give no definition (idea) of spirit ex- 
cept according to material symbols. I 
can not rationally think of matter, ex- 
cept as idea, and I can only think of 
mind as an unknown substratum of 
idea ; so that the moment that I take 
leave of bricks and mortar, and com- 
mence to inquire what matter really is, 
I pass into transcendental physics, and 
then into transcendental idealism. Ab- 
stract the idea of force from matter, 
and it is nothing ; abstract the idea of 
matter from force, and it ceases to be 
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conceivable. The Unconditioned of Sir 
William Hamilton, the Unknowable of 
Herbert Spencer, the Formative Intel- 
ligence of Mr. Murphy, the ideas of 
Plato, and the anima mundi of Hegel 
—what are they all, but so many sym- 
bols of the fact that human nature in- 
stinctively conceives an infinite as eter- 
nally causing phenomena, and can not 
_ by any process of ratiocination divest 
itself of that specter? A true science 
of psychology accepts this conception 
as having its root in the nature of life, 
and leaves the barren problem of how 
it is, to be solved as man becomes more 
and more conscious of what is really 
within him. Viewed in its proper 
light, the unity and equivalence of 
forces decidedly contributes to the ma- 
terials for the resolution of the problem ; 
but it would be very unsafe to burden 
it with any premature theorizing, fur- 
ther than this, that it furnishes the long- 
sought-for link between material phe- 
nomena and the philosophical concep- 
tion of ideas, as forces having their 


origin in the essential nature of being. . 


THE PROBLEM OF LIFE. 

But the more important question that 
lies at the basis of reconciliation is, 
What shall be the definition of life? 
Aristotle says, “Life is a nourishing, 
growth, and decay, through self.” 
Kant says, “An organism is that in 
which all is aim and reciprocally also 
means. Hegel says, “Life is a means, 
not for something else, but for the idea 
of life, and continually reproduces its 
infinite form.” Herbert Spencer, omit- 
ting the notion of self, regards it “as 
the continuous adjustment of internal 
relations to external relations.” De 
Candolle, from the exclusive standpoint 
of physiology, says, “ Life is the trans- 
formation of physical motion into nerv- 
ous motion.” “ L’ensemble des func- 
tions qui resistent @ la mort,” is the 





very negative definition of the father 
of modern biology; while Schelling, 
the idealist, regards it “as the tendency 
to individuation.” Huxley, if I rightly 
understand him in his paper on proto- 
plasm, considers the vis essentialis of 
life as synonymous with molecular 
force. 

It is unnecessary to waste words 
with any of these definitions, since all 
of them exptess some aspect of life or 
some condition under which it exists. 
The main question has been, with Her- 
bert Spencer and his admirers, to offer 
some definition in harmony with the 
system of psychology that regards self- 
consciousness as a fiction. The unques- 
tionable fact that consciousness is lim- 
ited to a special tract of the brain is 
fatal to the system of psychology adopt- 
ed by Spencer, and from this aspect, 
therefore, his definition is of no conse- 
quence. That there is a self in con- 
sciousness, beyond a question, is dem- 
onstrated by facts of cerebral structure 
and function. Nay, the idea of self lies 
at the very basis of life, in the process 
of nutrition, in the evolution of the cell 
from amorphous protoplasm, in the 
structure of the nervous system, in all 
its activities from the highest to the 
lowest. Again, investigations into the 
process of tissue-building have shown 
that one primordial tissue is the physical 
basis of life. That tissue is protoplasm, 
always of the same general material 
constitution, whether in plant or ani- 
mal, in nervous or epitheliai tissue, al- 
though exhibiting the widest divergen- 
cies in internal culture. This fact is 
important as showing that life is one 
throughout organic nature, and presents 
itself as having a perfect unity of dy- 
namic properties, together with a prog- 
ress of internal culture, from vital to 
instinctive phenomena, and from in- 
stinctive to intellectual and emotional, 
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But the cells in the brain of man and 
those in the brain of an oyster are alike 
primitive protoplasmic cells ; their dif- 
ference is one of internal culture. The 
eonsequence of modern investigation 
with the microscope is thus to force 
physicists to adopt more transcendental 
views of what life is than were fashion- 
able when Spencer wrote his “ Princi- 
ples of Biology;” and these more 
transcendental views carry with them 
the notion of a self-activity, as the pri- 
mary attribute of living tissue, tending 
to self-consciousness as the scale of or- 
ganism is ascended ; so that, in view of 
the known facts, it would not be far 
out of the way, particularly from Tyn- 





dall’s point of view, to state that life is 
the tendency of the material toward the 
spiritual, through self-activity. Or, 
from the ideal standpoint, it is force, 
through self-consciousness, realizing it- 
self as spiritual. This definition is per- 
fectly justified by the facts of biology; 
and it is because our lives are being 
realizing itself in consciousness that the 
great and fundamental doctrines of re- 
ligion have their basis in primary intui- 
tions and in structure itself, not in 
labored systems of ratiocination; and 
may be safely trusted, though their pro- 
cesses are not always apprehensible to 
the understanding. 
FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 
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That which makesa good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, b»cause they descend not with worldly 
inheritance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. . 
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THE GREAT EXPOSITION. 


Sty work on the Centennial grounds 
in Philadelphia is making rapid 
progress toward completion. The Ma- 
chinery Hall, Horticultural Hall, and 
Art building are about finished, and 
little remains to be done to the other 
large structures. The numerous small 
erections, representative of different 
States, special American enterprises, 
and those to be used by the delegations 
of foreign nations are nearly all com- 
pleted. The inconvenience suffered by 
the directors and exhibitors of the Vi- 
enna Exposition in the unfinished state 
of the grand pavillion at the time set 
for the opening will not be experienced 
next May if the excellent arrragements 
already made are carried into execu- 
tion. 
A brief notice of the classification of 





articles and’ subjects for exhibition may 
be interesting to the reader. The De 
partment of Mining and Metallurgy is 
divided into the following groups : 

1, Minerals, ores, stone, mining pro- 
ducts; 2. Metallurgical products; 3. 
Mining engineering. The Department 
of Manufactures is divided: 1. Chemi- 
cal manufactures: 2. Ceramics, pottery, 
porcelain, glass, etc. ; 3. Furniture, ete. ; 
4, Yarns and woven goods of vegetable 
or mineral materials; 5. Weven and 
felted goods of wool; 6. Silk and silk 
fabrics; 7. Clothing, jewelry, ete.; 8. 
Paper, blank-books, stationery; 9%. 
Weapons, etc.; 10. Medicine, surgery, 
frothesis; 11. Hardware, edge tools, 
cutlery, and metallic products; 12. 
Fabrics of vegetable, animal, or min- 
eral materials; 13. Carriages, vehicles, 
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and accessories, The Department of 
Education and Science: 1. Educational 
systems, methods, and libraries; 2. In- 
stitutions and organizations; 3. Scien- 
tific and philosophical instruments and 
methods; 4. Engineering, architecture, 
maps, etce.; 5. Physical, social, and 
moral condition of man. 

The exhibits in machinery all will be 
operated mainly by a great Corliss en- 
gine. This department comprises 558,- 
440 square feet, of which about 85,000 
have been taken up by foreign appli- 
cants, representing nearly all the Euro- 
pean countries, 
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and applicable to the needs and fancies 
of every people will be ranged along 
these naves and aisles, All the ma- 
chines, tools, and apparatus of mining, 
metallurgy, chemistry, and the extrac- 
tive arts—hoisting machinery and ma- 
chines for pumping, draining, and ven- 
tilating the deepest mines of gold, sil- 
ver, and coal; machines and tools for 
working metal, wood, and stone; im- 
plements of spinning, weaving, felting, 
and paper-making ; all varieties of sew- 
ing machines; apparatus for type- 
setting, printing, stamping, embossing, 
and for making books and paper-work- 
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Although American mechanical in- 
dustry will be largely represented, a 
considerable area is still open to further 
applications. In allusion to the great 
variety of skill and product which this 
department will bring together, a writ- 
erin the World says: 

“Imagination strives to pictnre the 
images and conjure up the sounds that 
will make this enormous interior won- 
derful a few months hence. “The most 
ponderous, intricate, and delicate me- 
chanical contrivances invented by man 





ing; motors for the jail and 
transmission of power; hydraulic aud 
pneumatic apparatus; railroad machin- 
ery, from locomotives down; mill ma- 
chinery, and machinery used in grind- 
ing or preparing agricultural products ; 
every invention of aerial, pneumatic, 
and water transportation; and boilers, 
engines, cranes, pumps, and minor ma- 
chinery especially adapted to the re- 
quirements of the Exhibition—all arti- 
cles that may be conceived of as coming 
under these general descriptions will be 
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displayed here, and many of them will 
be in full motion and at work. It is 
intended by Mr. Albert, the accom- 
plished head of this department of the 
Exhibition, to render it especially inter- 
esting by affording exhibitors of manu- 
facturing machinery facilities for prac- 
tically illustrating the processes of 
manufacture of various articles and 
fabrics, such as woollen cloths, linens, 
paper, calicoes, watches, etc.” 

In connection with the Agricultural 
Building there has been set apart for 
the trial of farming implements a tract 
of forty-seven acres at Neshamony sta- 
tion, seventeen miles distant. Another 
tract of the same size adjoining has been 
sowed with grain, to be used for the ex- 
hibition of reapers, should the number 
offered in competition warrant its use. 
And still other farms are subject to the 
control of the commissioners for similar 
purposes, 

Of the space in the Agricultural Hall 
upward of 90,00 square feet have been 
assigned to foreign exhibitors, leaving 
about 140,000 for American use. 

Although the Agricultural Building 
is not finished, all objects for exhibition 
will be received now and at any time. 
Woods, grains, grasses, wool, flax, cot- 
ton, agricultural machinery, and every- 
thing else, except fruits and other per- 
ishable articles, and live stock, must be 
located before April 19, 1876. Fruits 
will be admitted in their season, and 
models in plaster or wax may be sub- 
stituted for tropical fruits. Vegetables 
and other perishable products will also 
be admitted in their season. Dairy 
products will be exhibited from the Ist 
to the 5th of each month. As in the 
Machinery Building, shafting and steam 
power will be furnished gratuitously to 
exhibitors only for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting the machinery in operation. 
Cotton gins, sugar presses, plantation 





mills, threshers, fanning mills—the op- 
erations of these will be shown. 

The live-stock display will be held in 
September and October. The periods 
devoted to each class and family will 
be fifteen days, and the division as fol- 
lows: Horses, mules, and asses, from 
September 1 to September 15 ; horned 
cattle (of all varieties), from September 
20 to October 5; sheep, swine, goats, 
and dogs, from October 10 to October 
25; Poultry will be exhibited from Oc- 
ber 28 to November 10. 

The most beautiful, take it all in all, 
of the groups of buildings is the Horti- 
cultural. This is designed to remain a 
permanent ornament of the great park, 
and occupies a well-chosen site, com- 
manding fine views of the Schuylkill 
and Philadelphia. The display of flow. 
ers which will be here aggregated will 
probably be the grandest and most 
beautiful that can be imagined. 

The Main Building, or Industrial 
Hall, is to inclose he departments of 
Mining and Metallurgy, Manufactures, 
and Education and Science. It will 
contain fivé miles of avenues and thirty- 
ty-five miles of transepts and aisles. 
Empty, it is capable of holding 468,000 
people. It is splendidly lighted, and 
will be rendered gay and picturesque 
by a great variety of architectural fea- 
tures, banners, and trophies. 

The pressure for space has been s0 
considerable as to embarrass the man- 
agement somewhat, yet it is intended 
to accommodate all who come with 
proper contributions, The elaborate 
instructions issued to exhibitors quite 
cover all possible ground of inquiry, 
and indicate a spirit of liberality, and 
the wish to give every one who has 
something to show a fair chance. 

A view of the Women’s Pavilion 
graces our sketch, an erection which in 
itself is an expression of the growth 
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of social ideas in this country, which 
can not be interpreted otherwise than 
favorably in their relation to our civi- 
lization. The building in question has 
been erected entirely through the 
efforts of women, and is an important 
contribution to the leading features of 
the Exposition. In it will be accumu- 
lated such products of woman’s talents 
and industry as she can lay exclusive 
claim to. The fact that twelve or more 
States are represented in this one depart- 
ment suggests the energy with which it 
has been and will be administered. 

Among other features of the great 
show wil! be the camp organized by 
Messrs. Cook & Sons for use in their 
Oriental tours. We give an illustra- 
tion in which this camp is shown as it 
will appear on the Exposition grounds. 
It will be a practical illustration of 
Oriental life, its striking phases being 
brought into bold contrast with our 
advanced American civilization. In 
connection with this very interesting 
affair the system of excursions or tours 
to and through different countries, 
which was introduced by Mr. Thomas 
Cook years ago, and which has grown 
to grand proportions, will be introduced, 
an elegant office for the accommodation 
of visitors foreign and American being 
established upon the ground. 

The different railroad lines converg- 
ing to Philadelphia are arranging a 
liberal scale of prices for the transpor- 
tation of visitors, and most of them will 
provide more frequent trains than is 
customary. An enterprise which is also 
worthy of notice is that for the accom- 
modation of the great number of per- 
sons who are expected to crowd the 
city of “ brotherly affection ” during the 
continuation of the Show in comfortable 
fodgings at reasonable priceg A con- 
venient place on the Exposition grounds 
has been taken where strangers may 





apply upon their arrival and be fur- 
nished at once with the needed accom- 
modation. It is said that the spare 
rooms in thousands of the orderly homes 
of Philadelphia have been engaged at 
prices which will meet the need of the 
frugal visitor. 

Taken altogether, the great enter- 
prize seems likely to be a success. The 
American people should not permit it 
to be aught else in any respect, for 
with prudence and energy in its man- 
agement, results can not fail to be ob- 
tained which shall prove of permanently 
increasing advantage to the nation. 


—_ +99—__ 


FAITH AND FREEDOM. 


Fats is the spring of action. Take awey 

A nation’s faith in what it can and ought— 

A creeping, slow decay 

Unnerves its arm, freezes its inmost thought. 

We all are saved by hope. 

Hope teaches man his worth, 

Opens new portals, gives him force and scope, 

And when it shows new heavens creates a glad 
new earth. .« - 


What gave this nation power 

To rise and onward go, 

In that terrific hour, 

When the whole country reeled from slavery’s 
blow ? 

No puny logic reasoning from sense, 

Guided our footsteps through that starless 
night; 

But some diviner influence 

Helped us to walk by faith and not by sight, 

A faith inherited from former years, 

Consolidate at last in brain and blood, 

Some strain of higher mood, 

Winning the victory through blood and tears. 


Praise to the men who, fifty years ago, 

Struck, on the field of thought, their honest 
blow 

For Reason, Conscience, Freedom, Love, 

Teaching to look, not downward, but above; 

Teaching religion was not form or creed, 

But faith grown into deed; 

Who looked to God in trusting love, not fear, 

Who found their heaven and hell around them 
here; 

Serving God best whene’er we help another, 

And saving our own soul by saving every brother. 

LOWELL. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOR: THEIR RELATIONS. 


a capitalist and the laborer are 

mutually dependent, yet there is 
an antagonism between them. Between 
capital and labor there is no antago- 
nism. This state of discord is the re- 
sult of selfishness, and not of injustice 
on either part. No man is entirely 
content with his lot, be it that of a 
king or of a peasant. There is a con- 
tinual reaching out after something 
better, and conflicting interests disturb 
society. The Paris Commune endeavy- 
ored to secure the wealth of their city, 
to be shared together in common. 
Other men, no less blinded, would go 
back to the agrarian laws of Rome and 
divide the conquered and public lands 
equally among all citizens. These uto- 
pian projects have been held up to the 
world as the great harmonizers of cap- 
ital and labor since the system of pay- 
ing wages has been in operation. 

No antagonism ought.to exist be- 
tween the capitalist and the working- 
man. The highest progress and posi- 
tion of the laborer is inseparably con- 
nected with the increase and activity 
of capital. This opposition of interests 
will never be eradicated until the sel- 
fish nature of man is made subservient 
to his better. The working classes 
have no great cause for such com- 
plaints which they are constantly ut- 
tering. 

In tracing the history of labor from 
the earliest times, a great and steady 
progress is seen, In early times the 
laborer was a serf, belonging to the 
land, and transferred with it by sale. 
The vanquished in war were sent under 
the yoke and became slaves, wearing 
a collar about their necks, bearing 
inscriptions to show to whom they 
belonged; while others wore collars 
which told that they were born slaves, 
and must so remain, The slave re- 





ceived no compensation except poor 
food and worse clothing. He worked 
as a beast, with no hope or heart. 
Finally, the masters saw that, by stim- 
ulating the slave to increased task- 
work, awarding to him the surplus 
he could earn after his task was com- 
pleted, the profits were larger; and 
hence, in course of time, wages were 
paid, and the profits increased. This 
was the beginning of the present sys- 
tem of paying laborers for work per- 
formed. The condition of the working 
classes has kept pace with the increase 
of capital, and many of their number 
have become capitalists themselves, 
The progression of the laborer can be 
seen by comparing the present status 
with that of feudal times, when Black- 
stone says that “the king is the uni- 
versal lord and original proprietor of 
all the lands in his kingdom, and that 
no man doth or can possess any part of 
it but what has mediately or immedi- 
ately been derived as a gift from him, 
or to be held upon feudal services.” 
In fact, the working-men in those days 
were but littie better situated than 
slaves. A gradation was established, 
which was hard to be abolished. First, 
the king; second, the vassal lords; 
third, vassals’ tenants. The monarchs 
of Europe have lost much of their 
former prestige as civilization has ad- 
vanced. Serfdom and slavery are relics 
of the past. The feudal tyranny of 
Great Britain drove to this country 
men who paved the way for the ad- 
vancement of the laborers from Europe, 
who might come here and enjoy free- 
dom and receive a just reward for their 
labors. The American working classes 
are better situated, so far as their tem- 
poral wanfs are concerned, than any 
other laborers in the world. Yet they 
are not satisfied. An under-current of 
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discontent is continually flowing, occa- 
sionally, and almost periodically, break- 
ing out in strikes, whereby millions of 
capital are lost both to the capitalists 
and laborers, and, in nine cases out of 
ten, the laborers receive no increase of 
wages. This is wrong, but will con- 
tinue so long as man is selfish. The 
causes for this discord are imaginary 
in most cases. To-day capital is not 
paying proportionate rates for the re- 
sponsibilities incurred, and much is lost 
on account of unprofitable investment, 
made so by the condition of trade and 
commerce. The failures of England 
during the months of July and August 
of last year have produced a loss of 
$120,000,000 to the capitalists. In 1874 
the loss to American capitalists was 
$155,239,000; for 1875 it is not far 
from $149,881,000, This is caused by 
failures. Many factories, furnaces, and 
other concerns have been stopped on 
account of unprofitable results, whereby 
many millions of dollars have been lost. 

Taking all things into consideration, 
the American laborers are well paid. 
Many of our laborers now would have 
been capitalists in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Many own their 
homes; have great comforts and even 
luxuries, and are educated at public 
expense. At the present time the way 
out of these seeming difficulties is by a 
co-operative industry, if the reformers 
are right. While no one would dis- 
parage the attempt of the laborer to 
better his condition by all legitimate 
means, yet co-operation will not always 
prove to be the land of promise, nor a 
remedy for all the seeming wrongs 
which the laborers wish to cure in 
social life. 

There is no royal road to happiness 
in our social system, and evfis beset us 
in every sphere of action. Co-opera- 
tion is vot the next fundamental step 





of progress to elevate the laborer to 
the position of capitalist. Before the 
capitalist will take the laborer as part- 
ner, the laborer must demonstrate to 
the capitalist that he, as a partner, will 
be more profitable than as an employé, 
This demonstration will be the first 
step in the solution of the labor prob- 
lem—a step which the workings of our 
social system can not, perhaps, ever 
bring about. The laborer succeeds in 
mining ore, and his wages support him- 
self and family. Give him control of 
the mine and let him direct the affairs, 
and failure is inevitable, because he 
lacks capacity and experience. While 
the miner is learning to work in the 
coal bed, the capitalist is learning how 
to invest his money in mining enter- 
prises. Each is fitted for his own 
work, and in his proper place makes 
money. The great business enterprises 
of the land can only be successfully 
conducted when intrusted to thor- 
oughly competent hands. 

That there are co-operative enter- 
prises in operation which pay a profit 
no one can deny, but they are the ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. It ap- 
pears to be the great desideratum of 
the Grange to put into operation co- 
operative enterprises, in order to secure 
greater profits to the agricultural com- 
munity. No one with philanthrophy 
in his heart will oppose their project. 
This large organization can certainly 
find among its members men of sufli- 
cient mental caliber to devise means 
for the improvement of their condition. 
But it is fatally true of mankind that 
the acquisition of great power often 
involves the disposition to wield it with 
intolerance, which finally results in 
fanaticism and tyranny. The agricul- 
tural classes are the solid structure of 
our material prosperity, but their in- 
tentions to be just and honorable are 
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no better than those of other men. 
The Grange is a great educator, where- 
by agriculture will be improved, knowl- 
edge on practical subjects disseminated, 
the resources of the country better de- 
veloped, and the condition of all classes 
improved. But beyond a certain limit 
the Grange must fail. Impossibilities 
can not be compassed. It is not within 
the range of possibilities for the Grange 
to establish banks, to crush out com- 
mission merchants, to build their own 
fleets for the conveyance of their crops 
to market, to regulate the rates of 
freight, to build warehouses for keep- 
ing grain, to establish stores for their 
exclusive trading, and to build rail- 
roads for inland commerce. It takes 


experience and a natural fitness to 
carry on these varied enterprises, 

If these vast industries were set to 
work by the Grange, they would grad- 
ually lapse back into their natural chan- 


nels and become as now, and be inde- 
pendent of the cause which created 
them. Corruption has already found a 
lodging place within the doors of some 
of the Granges. Discontent is often 
heard, yet, for the most part, fidelity 
has been displayed in the working of 
this order. Capital has been driven 
away from localities, as the influence 
of the Grange was set against some 
industries, The laws of Wisconsin 
have been so modified that railroad 
building has ceased, and, of course, 
large capital is driven from the State 
to seek other places for investment. 
In fact, railroad building in the West 
is at a standstill, caused, in a great 
degree, by the opposition of the Grange. 
There is danger that this opposition 
will become too great for the best in- 
terest of the people. It might be well 
for this order to look within their own 
boundaries to improve the condition 
of the poor farmer and farm laborer. 





Landed monopoly keeps many poor 
men down in the European countries, 
and may it not soon produce the same 
results here in the United States? The 
number of landed proprietors in Eng- 
land two centuries ago was 200,000; 
in 1850, 30,315; in 1872, 22,933. It 
is well that the farmer turns his special 
attention to the elevation of his fellows, 
and see that they procure a farm before 
the Government land is all occupied. 
The agricultural laborer of this coun- 
try is in a better condition than the 
laborer is in Europe. The difference 
is readily seen. The averaged weekly 
agricultural wages in foreign countries 


for the year 1872 were: 


In Surrey, England, without a. 
In Scotland, ie 


In Prussia, “* 
In Denmark, ‘ 

In Switz’d, “ 
In Italy, - 


We find no better pay when the 
wages in the trades are considered. 
For an example, take the wages of 


blacksmiths: 


In England, highest per. week 
In Ireland, 

In Scotland, “ 
In Germany, * 
In Prussia, = 
In France, * 
In Italy, ved 
In Switzerland,“ 
In Austria, = 
In Denmark, “ 
In Russia, ba 


In Massachusetts, 1872, the wages of 
the farm laborer per week, with board, 
were $6; blacksmiths, $18.50 to $15. 

As an example of the articles of 
food consumed we will take the price 


of flour per barrel: 


Tn Boston, Mass 

In Manchester, England 
In Bradford, England.. 

In Leith, Scotland 

In Munich, Bavaria. . 

In Berlin, Prussia 

In Trieste, Austrin.............cccccesccesceed 
In Copenhagen, Denmark on 
In Chaux-de- — Switzerland 

In Palermo, I 

In Marseilles, Prone 

In Odessa, Ri icc: Seka Asaceinesceiendicieaa 9. 


From these statistics the superior 
conditioff of the American is seen. The 
wages of farm laborers in this country 
were, in 1836, $9 per month, with 
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board ; in 1866, $15.50. In the States 
employing white labor the average was 
$28 per month, without board; in 
1869, $15.88 with and $25.13 without 
board ; in 1875, $12.40, with board. 

The average price by the year, with 
board, in the various sections is 
now: Southern States, $10.17; West- 
ern, $16.17; Middle, $16.81; Eastern, 
$18.58; on the Pacific Coast, $28.12. 
The average price for board per month 
by the year is, in the Western States, 
from $7.72 in Ohio to $9.80 in Minne- 
sota; in Wisconsin, $9.05; in Illinois, 
$8.13; in California, $15.90, the highest 
in any State; in South Carolina, $4.05, 
the lowest. 

It can not be that the American 
laborers are wronged. They receive 
all that capital can pay them, Euro- 
pean laborers, with the wages paid in 
this country, would accumulate money 
and become rich. The great mass of the 
working-men will not seize the chance 
to improve their condition. It was 
supposed that the eight-hour law would 
work a vast improvement among the 
laboring class. The experiment has 
not been a success. The leisure time 
thus gained has not been devoted, gen- 
erally, to the cultivation of the intel- 
lect, but has been to a great degree 
spent by the laborers in the beer gar- 
dens, and in places of ordinary enter- 
tainment. It remains with the work- 
ing-men to improve their condition, and 
when they have proved to the world 
that they will accept means of culture, 
then new fields will be opened for the 
expansion of their capabilities. 

Labor is considered mean by many. 
It seems to be hereditary in some men 
to consider manual labor as degrading, 
Cicero said: “We are to account as 
ungenteel and mean the gains of all 
hired workmen whose source of profit 
is not. their art but their labor, for their 





very wages on the consideration of 
their servitude. We are likewise to 
despise all who retail from merchants’ 
goods for prompt sale; for they never 
can succeed unless they lie most abom- 
inably. All mechanical laborers are 
by their profession mean, for a work- 
shop can contain nothing befitting a 
gentleman. As to merchandising, if on 
a small scale, it is mean; if on a large 
scale, extensive, and rich, it is not so 
despicable.” This spirit has produced 
a social war, and has arrayed capital- 
ists against laborers, and vice versa. 
The wrongs imposed upon the laborer 
are secondary to those self-imposed. 
It is a fact that speculations, panics, 
and massing of capital have wrought 
inconvenience to the laboring class. 
Also the substitution of machinery, 
whereby laborers are valued as oper- 
atives, and not as men, tend toward 
injustice. Many of the operatives of 
this country, and especially in European 
countries, are purchased by capital 
merely as labor, and humanity is lost 
sight of. But the laborer is just as cul- 
pable as the capitalist. It is wrong 
for large bodies of operatives to be 
thrown together and ruled by a few 
men who have invested in them as they 
invest in machinery. This generates a 
narrow understanding of life. The 
laborer has no confidence in the capi- 
talist. Our society is ranked in sepa- 
rate classes, and one class has no confi- 
dence in the other, and takes it as self- 
evident that each class is trying to 
destroy the prosperity of the other. 
Agitation and uncertainty unsettle con- 
serving customs, and lead to dishon- 
esty in our affairs. 

The remedy for these wrongs lies 
with the laborers themselves. Socrates 
said: “Let him that would move the 
world move first himself.” Prudence, 
frugality, and good management will 
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make capitalists of the working-men. 
Two classes of men make up the world 
—the saving and the spending—the 
thrifty and the extravagant. The great 
factories, mills, railroads, and canals 
which have been built, the carrying on 
of great enterprises, and every thing 
that advances civilization, have been 
conducted by the frugal and saving 
men; and those who have squandered 
their money have been the servants of 
the thrifty. 

In 1847 John Bright said to the 
working-men of Rochdale: “So far as 
honesty is concerned, it is to be found 
in pretty equal amount among all 
classes.” He also said: “There is 
only one way that is safe for any man, 
or any number of men, by which they 
can maintain their present position, if 
it be a good one, or raise themselves 
above it if it be a bad one—that is, by 
the practice of the virtues of industry, 
frugality, temperance, and honesty. 
There is no royal road by which men 
can raise themselves from a position 
which they feel uncomfortable and un- 
satisfactory, as regards their mental 
and physical condition, except by the 
practice of those virtues by which they 
find members among them are contin- 
ually advancing and bettering them- 
selves.” He concludes as follows: “I 
assure you, after a long reflection and 
much observation, that there is no way 
for the working classes of this country 
to improve their condition but that 


which so many of them have already 


availed themselves of—that is, by the 
practice of those virtues, and by reli- 
ance upon themselves.” These words 
will apply equally well to our laborers. 
The tone of living in this country is 
altogether too high. Laborers live up 
to their incomes, and often beyond 
them, affecting a style which none but 
the rich should adopt. There is a von- 





stant struggle to be first in society, 
entailing upon the actors of this social 
comedy misery, waste, and bankruptcy ; 
actors who commit frauds and dare to 
be dishonest, but do not dare to seem 
poor. It is extravagance that keeps so 
many poor and the servants of.the fru- 
gal. Intoxicating drinks and tobacco 
cost the working classes far more than 
their food. On one occasion a deputa- 
tion waited on Lord John Russell 
respecting the taxation levied upon the 
working classes of England, when he 
said: “You may rely upon it that the 
government of this country durst not 
tax the working classes to anything like 
the extent to which they tax them- 
selves in their expenditure upon intox- 
icating drinks alone.” 

The same principle is applicable in 
this country. It is certainly necessary 
in these times to practice most rigid 
economy. The young men who are 
growing up and learning how to save, 
and practicing frugality, prudence, and 
honesty, will be the capitalists of the 
future; and the young men who’ are 
going along, spending their money and 
affecting a style which they can not 
hope to maintain, will be the servants 
of the capitalists of the near future. 
The difference in social life of the rich 
and the poor is generally the result of 
the one class saving and the other 
spending. ‘To enter the field and accu- 
mulate property is open to all. It is as 
Montaigne says: “ All moral philoso- 
phy is as applicable to a common and 
private life as to the most splendid. Ev- 
ery man carries the entire form of the 
human condition within him.” The way 
is open, and any may enter therein and 
achieve success if he remembers that— 


* Real glory 
Springs from the silent conquest of ourselves, 
And without that the conqueror is naught 
But the first slave.” 
D. H. PINGREY,. 
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GEORGE WALTON WILLIAMS. 
MERCHANT OF CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


OU have an active, sensitive tem- 
perament; are wiry and tough. 
But there is hardly vitality enough to 
give endurance, and to bear you up 
under hardships and severe physical 
labor. Your natural place in the world 
of industry is where the work is active, 
but not heavy; where the duties re- 
quire celerity rather than great power, 
you have more force of character than 
physical strength, and are always over- 
doing, inclining to have more business 
in hand than you have vital power to 
sustain you in performing it. Yours is 
an organization that uses up every 
ounce of power which you can make. 
And it should be your study to hus- 
band your resources, and to adopt 
means for an increase of vital force. 
You should sleep abundantly, so as to 
rest your brain and nervous system. 
You should avoid stimulants and irri- 
tating condiments, for these provoke 
the exercise of power without impart- 
ing any strength to sustain effort. You 
should cultivate the vital functions by 
ascertaining what kinds of food you 
can most easily digest, and which will 
make the most blood. You should 
select such articles as sustain bone, 
brain, and muscle, and do not particu- 
larly excite the system. You should 
spend much of your time in the open 
air, live in the sun-light, and take those 
kinds of exercise which promote health 
without exhausting your strength. 
Your phrenological developments in- 
dicate uncommon energy, warmth of 
temper, severity when aroused, and 





* Phrenological description given at our Cabinet 
some ten years since, while the subject was an entire 
stranger. 





ability to impress people with their 
delinquencies, You have great Firm- 
ness; you can take positions, and main- 
tain them unflinchingly. Sometimes 
people think you headstrong, and all 
who know you well expect that when 
you make an effort to accomplish any- 
thing that it will be done promptly and 
thoroughly. You should be known 
for dignity, ability to manage, to lead, 
to direct. 

You have a strong love of justice, 
which gives to your moral tone eleva- 
tion and strength, and it tends to make 
you censorious. You are more honest 
than devout; have more hope than 
faith, and in the daily affairs of life you 
brace yourself up with confidence in 
your own power and in the prospects 
which are before yon, trusting to the 
energy and to the enterprise with 
which Providence has endowed you 
rather than fo the special interposition 
of Providence to work out your pur- 
poses. You incline to use oars, and, if 
Providence send a favorable wind, you 
adapt yourself to it; but if not, you 
work your way with the oars. You 
believe in sails, but you believe more 
emphatically in oars, because oars are 
within your own control, while sails 
depend upon something over the sup- 
ply of which you haveno control. You 
would like a business which required 
sharp and earnest effort rather than one 
which required mere skill and talent. 
You would prefer to be a business man 
rather than to be in a’ profession where 
one had to wait for a call, a patient, or 
a client. 

You recognize the dangers that lie 
in your way and seek to make every- 
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thing safe, and though you will drive 
rapidly, you keep a sharp lookout for 
the course you steer. You are am- 
bitious to triumph over opposition, have 
moral independence to carry your views 
as a part of yourself, and it is not com- 
mon for you to lean upon others for 
advice or assistance. 





are not a man of a single gift or capac- 
ity, but of many. You could do well 
as @ surgeon or as a manufacturer, or 
merchant. You have a scientific cast 
of mind, which gives you a love for 
exactness, for absolute facts. Your 
Language qualifies you to express your- 
self with fullness, and your whole tem- 








PORTRAIT OF GEORGE WALTON WILLIAMS. 


In the social realm you find a varied 
enjoyment, and, if well: related, you 


would find in the home-circle the 
greatest happiness. You have earnest 
attachment, ability to gather friends to 
you, and are inclined to become a sort 
of hub in the social wheel. 

You have much versatility of talent, 





perament tends to give clearness and 
vigor, not only to the thought, but to 
the statement of it. 

You are a good reasoner, but you 
would get impatient with people who 
spin fine theories. You take common- 
sense views of a case, and would pre- 
sent it in such a way as to make it 
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plain to the common mind. If you 
were a politician you would make a 
stump speech that would be understood 
by the masses; they would carry it 
home in their minds and talk about it. 
You could write in an interesting man- 
ner, and describe scenery and circum- 
stances in such a way as to make a 
vivid impression, and yet not cover a 
great deal of paper in doing it. 

With your sensitive and excitable 
temperament your mind is on the alert, 
and you expend more power than you 
can afford to. You lack health more 
than anything else, having, doubtless, 
wasted your vital power to some ex- 
tent by overdoing. But it is not too 
late to reform physiologically, and you 
can probably increase your power and 
endurance by twenty per cent. by ob- 
serving carefully the best physiological 
rules. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

One fine day in the autumn of 1838 
a youth of about eighteen, the son of a 
mountain farmer of Upper Georgia, 
bade adieu to the home of his child- 
hood, in the lovely vale of Naucoochie, 
and turned his face resolutely south- 
ward. Though bound for a distant 
city, where he proposed to seek his 
fortune, he was on foot, and carried 
but a scantily-filled purse. 

It is not unlikely that the young 
traveler cast more than one lingering 
look backward toward where sturdy 
Mount Yonah stands sentinel over the 
quiet valley which cradles the infant 
Chattahoochie, and thought, with a 
passing twinge of regret, of the haunts 
of his boyhood—the scenes of so many 
years of quietly happy, but unsatisfy- 
ing, rural life—and of the dear friends 
he was leaving behind him. But his 
courage never failed him, and in due 
time the journey of 150 miles was ac- 
complished, and he found himself in 





the city of Augusta with $10 in his 
pocket, and his faith in himself and 
his trust in God undiminished. That 
youth was George Walton Williams, 
now so well known in the business 
world as the energetic, enterprising, 
and wealthy merchant and banker; 
and in society as the courteous and 
benevolent Christian gentleman. There 
is no instruction so valuable as the 
teachings of example; and the history 
of the thirty-five years of busy life 
which have intervened between the 
date of that lonely foot-journey and the 
present time is well worth recording 
for the benefit of the young men of the 
present day who, like George Williams, 
have their way to make in the world. 

George Walton Williams is the 
fourth and youngest son of Major 
Edward Williams, formerly of Easton, 
Mass., and Mary Brown, of North 
Carolina, and was born in Burke 
County, North Carolina, on the 19th 
of December, 1820.—In 1823 Major 
Williams removed to Naucoochie Val- 
ley, in Habersham County, Georgia, 
where he had purchased a large body 
of land. Here, in a region inhabited 
principally by the Cherokee Indians, 
and on the very borders of civilization, 
George’s childhood and early youth 
were passed. His father was an excel- 
lent farmer, and an enterprising, ener- 
getic man; and, through his untiring 
exertions, aided by a few others who 
had caught something of his spirit, the 
fertile valley was soon brought into a 
high state of cultivation. It was Major 
Williams who introduced berds-grass, 
dairies, and improved farming into that 
part of the country, the agricultural 
interests of which he did so much to 
advance. 

Major Williams appreciated the value 
of character, and trained his sons to 
habits of temperance, industry, and 
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self-reliance, setting before them, in his 
own life, a worthy example, as did his 
excellent wife, a woman of great en- 
ergy, piety, and benevolence. The 
facilities for obtaining an education 
were, of course, very meager at that 
time among the mountains of Georgia, 
but George made the best use of such 
as were afforded him. With a view to 
the cultivation of habits of industry 
‘ and feelings of self-reliance, Major 
Williams gave to each of his sons a 
small portion of land, which he was 
required to cultivate for himself after 
he had finished. the regular labors of 
the day. With the proceeds of this 
extra labor, the boys were expected to 
furnish themselves with clothes and 
pocket-money. 

‘An incident connected with our 
young farmer’s operations on his par- 
ticular little tract, illustrates the early 
development of those traits of charac- 
ter which have contributed so largely 
to his success in life—industry, energy, 
and perseverance. His farm embraced 
a mound near the spot where Nau- 
coochie, the Indian maiden was buried. 
One year the country suffered from a 
protracted drouth, which, of course, 
particularly affected the mound, threat- 
ening his crop with utter ruin. Most 
boys would have considered this an 
evil without remedy, and have given 
way to discouragement. George did 
no such thing. “Where there is a 
will there is a way,” and he actually 
carried water from the Chattahoochie 
at night, by the light of the moon, to 
irrigate his field, and thus secured an 
abundant harvest. 

Arriving in Augusta, young Wil- 
liams was fortunate enough to secure 
a situation in a wholesale grocery house. 
His salary for the first year was $50 
and board. He entered upon his new 
duties as a clerk with zeal and a deter- 





mination to win confidence and ad- 
vancement. He was prompt, active, 
and industrious, did whatever he un- 
dertook to do well, and was ever 
watchful to promote the interests of 
the house, Aiming at the highest suc- 
cess, and feeling that this could be 
attained in no pursuit without labori- 
ous, persistent application, he gave 
himself up faithfully to his work. His 
employer, Mr. Daniel Hand, was capa- 
ble of appreciating the merits of his 
new clerk, and saw in him not only 
business talent and energy, but un- 
questionable integrity. The young man 
was advanced accordingly, and his 
salary soon increased to $1,000 a year. 

Mr. Williams’ genius for business 
rapidly developed as opportunities for 
its exercise increased, and at the age 
of twenty-one he purchased the interest 
of one of his employers and became a 
partner, the name of the firm being 
changed to Hand & Williams. One 
of the first acts of the young merchant 
on becoming a member of the firm was 
characteristic of the man, and illus- 
trates his devotion to principle, even in 
trade. He had been taught by his 
venerated father, and fully believed, 
that it was wrong to traffic in spirit- 
uous liquors, and although about one- 
half of their stock in trade consisted of 
such goods, he pursuaded his partner 
to abandon that branch of their busi- 
ness. It was predicted that they would 
lose one-half of their trade by this 
course, but Mr. Williams allowed noth 
ing to turn him from the course he 
believed to be right; and he had the 
satisfaction of being encouraged and 
upheld in it by true friends. With a 
firm trust in Providence, and his accus- 
tomed energy and foresight, Mr. Wil- 
liams continued to prosecute his busi- 
ness, and at the end of the year had 
the pleasure of finding that instead of 
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diminishing, the profits of his house 
had increased over the previous year. 

In 1852, the largely increasing capi- 
tal of the firm rendering an enlargement 
of their field of operations expedient, 
Mr. Williams visited Charleston, 8. C., 
for the purpose of establishing a house. 
Here again his principles were brought 
into seeming conflict with his interests. 
He was told that no grocery business 
could succeed here unless liquors were 
sold. He, however, entertained a dif- 
ferent opinion, and the result has 
proved its correctness. It was not 
long before the sales in the Augusta 


and Charleston houses increased from ’ 


$100,000 a year to $1,500,000, and 
their business became one of the largest 
commercial enterprises in the South. 

In Charleston Mr. Williams’ intelli- 
gence, energy, business capacity, and 
sterling integrity were not unappreci- 
ated, and he became a director in one 
of the banks and in two railroad com- 
panies, and an alderman of the city, 
holding in the council the responsible 
position of Chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means. 

When the war broke out Mr. D. 
Hand was the senior partner of Geo. 
W. Williams & Co., and had his office 
in New York, for the purpose of attend- 
ing to the business of the Charleston 
‘house. Mr. Hand was no politician, 
‘but he was opposed to secession, being 
convinced that an attempt to dissolve 
the Union would bring on a desolating 
civil war, and prove, in the end, disas- 
trous to the South. Entertaining these 
views, he naturally desired to retire 
from ‘business, which he did in 1861. 
In the mean time the Confederate Con- 
gress had passed an act confiscating the 
interest of persons residing at the 
North who might have funds invested 
in Southern houses. Mr, Williams saw 
at once that the effect of this act would 





be to sweep away, at one stroke, the 
earnings of his friend’s lifetime, and he 
allowed no considerations of personal 
interest or safety to interfere. He im- 
mediately took measures to save at 
least a part of Mr. Hand’s property, 
and stood steadfastly by him, and with 
good results. 

In those perilous times Mr. Williams 
had his Conscientiousness severely tried 
in other ways. During the early part 
of the war Northern houses had fur- 
nished his firm with goods, knowing 
that there was no law in the Confed- 
eracy to enforce collections in their 
behalf, and relying entirely upon the 
honor of the firm for their security. 
To provide, therefore, for these debts, 
he remitted the money to the Bank of 
Liverpool, and when the war closed 
they were discharged in full, principal 
and interest, notwithstanding that he 
was told that the notes could be bought 
in New York at fifty cents on the dol- 
lar. He illustrated_the same trait of 
character in another way, never re- 
fusing during the war to receive Con- 
federate meney for debts due him. 

In 1862, having been appointed by 
the State Legislature chairman of the 
Free Market Board, and by the city 
of Charleston manager of the Subsist- 
ence Store, Mr. Williams closed his 
business for the purpose of organizing 
these beneficent instrumentalities for 
supplying the soldiers’ families and 
poor of Charleston with food. He 
brought to this labor of love the same 
activity, energy, and tact which he had 
given to his own business, and through 
his untiring exertions, aided by a few 
public-spirited citizens, thousands were 
fed during the entire war. 

The day the city fell he issued from 
his own private residence, the dining- 
room of which he had converted into 
a subsistence store, rations to some 
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10,000 persons, of all colors and grades, 
and so great was the press that he was 
compelled to barr‘cade the doors and 
distribute the provisions from tne win- 
dows. Through his appeal to the re- 
tiring Confederate General, he obtained 
a requisition for the supplies which had 
previously been doomed to the flames. 

On the landing of the Federal troops, 
Mr. Williams secured their services to 
aid in extinguishing the fires in various 
parts of the city, caused by the burn- 
ng of the cotton and the gunboats. 
At his solicitation, also, guards were 
placed over the warehouses and mills 
in Which the provisions were stored. 
He thus saved from the devouring ele- 
ments food enough to feed 20,000 peo- 
ple for four months, and rescued many 
worthy families from great want, if not 
from actual starvation. 

It was not his intention to engage 
again in mercantile business, but to 
establish a bank; and.in the summer 
of 1865 he proceeded to Washington 
for the purpose of procuring a charter 
for the First National Bank of Charles- 
ton. Before this had been accom- 
plished, however, his old friends began 
to pour in their orders for merchandise, 
and the planters who had saved a few 
bales of cotton from Sherman’s “ bum- 
mers” were forwarding them to his 
house for sale or safekeeping, so that 
he was, in a manner, compelled to re- 
sume his business. 

He at once set about the work of 
erecting large cotton warehouses in the 
“burnt district,” filling, in the mean- 
time, his extensive stores in Hayne 
Street with merchandise. There he 
also opened a banking-house, and he 
soon found himself more fully immersed 
in business than at any former period 
of his life. His was the first South- 
ern house that resumed operations in 
Charleston after the war. 





Mr. Williams has allowed himself 
few seasons of repose or recreation. 
He has, however, visited Cuba, and 
maae the tour of Europe, pubushing, 
on each occasion, in prominent jour- 
nals, a series of letters which would do 
credit to a more practiced pen, and 
which show him to possess strong ob- 
serving faculties and excellent powers 
of description, as well as a keen insight 
into human character, and a considera- 
ble knowledge of history. 

Mr. Williams is now in his fifty- 
sixth year, but is as actively engaged 
in business as at any former period of 
his life, moving through its various de- 
partments with the same sprightliness 
that he manifested twenty years ago, 
and pushing it with the same tireless 
energy. 

In person Mr, Williams is about the 
medium size, rather slender than stout, 
but with a tough, wiry frame, and a 
fine but strong nervo-bilious constitu- 
tion. His complexion is rather florid, 
his eyes bright and keen, his speech 
quick and his movements rapid—activ- 
ity being a prominent characteristic of 
both body and mind. Of some of his 
most distinguishing intellectual and_ 
moral traits, his business career fur- 
nishes an excellent illustration. His 
energy, his industry, his perseverance, 
his self-reliance, his tact and his integ- 
rity are evinced in every department 
and in all his transactions; That he is 
prompt, punctual, and systematic may 
also be inferred ; but he has one char- 
acteristic which seems quite remarka- 
ble in a business man—he acts, as it 
were, by intuition, rarely stopping to 
reason, but reaching his conclusions by 
the first impulse. This is one of the 
secrets of his success—one means of 
accomplishing so much. He loses no 
time in considering propositions, but 
decides at once what to do. “Instinct,” 
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he says, “is honest, while reason is sub- 
ject to a thousand influences, and is 
often unreliable.” He likes to make a 
good bargain, and considers well-bought 
goods as already half sold, but he uses 
few words either in buying or selling. 
Unlike most successful business men, 
Mr. Williams has retained unimpaired 
the finer sensibilities of his nature. 
Literature, the fine arts, and horticul- 





ture find in him a devoted disciple and 
patron; and, while cultivating these, 
he is not forgetful of nature or of the 
wild but charming scenes amid which 
his early youth was passed, but is plan- 
ning for the beautifying (as art may 
beautify nature when working in har- 
mony with her laws) of his mountain- 
guarded home, the already lovely Vale 
of Naucoochie. 

















Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 
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PLEA FOR BOYS. 
BY A MOTHER. 


ISS MURDSTONE, shutting the 

steel clasp of her bag with a 
snap, which snap stood for all possible 
pros and cons, said, “ Generally speak- 
ing, I don’t like boys.” Miss Murd- 
stone was a’ representative woman. 
The state of her mind on the subject 
of boys is that of society generally. 
Which proves one of two facts, either 
that boys are a mistake of nature and 
ought not to exist, or that society does 
not sufficiently accommodate itself to 
the fact oftheir existence. Now, as to 
the first horn of the dilemma, a single 
lady was once heard to remark that 
“men were no doubt created for some 
good purpose;” and such being the 
supposition, it is scarcely apparent how 
we could have men without first having 
boys. As to the other, there really 
seems to be no proper room in the 
world for boys. They are always in 
somebody’s way. Their muddy boots 
will get stuck into corners in the 
cleanest house, and it is really remark- 
able what an affinity mud of the most 





unmitigated character has for their 
soles. (I did not say souls, for though 
many people think their tendency to 
contract spiritual mire to be in corres- 
ponding ratio, I beg leave to differ.) 
Then, if it is winter time, and mother 
and sister siteshivering over the stove 
or register, do they not invariably burst 
in, ruddy and triumphant. from their 
tussle with Jack Frost, leaving the 
door wide open behind them in their 
impatience to call sister’s attention to a 
broken strap on their skates or a hole 
in their mittens, or to boast what a 
“bully” skate they have had, or how 
they have beaten some “Johnny” in 
coasting! And when they do shut the 
door, is it not always with an emphatic 
bang, that shocks the nerves of the 
inmates? And do they not shirk col- 
lars and neckties, and was one ever 
known voluntarily to cut his nails? 
As for nails of another kind, has not 
the true boy a horrible proclivity to 
hammer them, without, apparently, the 
slightest use they are to subserve, ex- 
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cept the questionable one of deafening 
the community at large ? 

“Lave, now, Bobby,” says poor 
Bridget, with a persecuted air; “ sure 
ye’re always wantin’ to climb the stips 
whin I’m afther scrubbin’ ’em.” So 
Bobby climbs them again and again 
in his muddiest boots, to make good 
Bridget’s words. 

“ Robert,” says aggrieved mamma, 
“ you’re splitting the back of that chair. 
How often must I repeat to you that 
it is ungentlemanly to tip back in that 
way?” Then, with a martyr sigh, 
“ Boys are so hard to manage!” 

“Don’t manage ’em, then. Besides, 
I ain’t a gentleman, I’m a cove!” and 
Bob whistles himself out of the street 
door to seek the sympathy abroad that 
is denied him at home. 

“Bob,” says sister Alice, with the 
look of a thumb-screwed victim of the 
inquisition, “do stop thrumming on 
that piano. It is perfect torture to 
hear you. I wish mamma would make 
you sew on your own shirt-buttons to 
keep you out of mischief!” 

“Sew on my own sbhirt-buttons?” 
shouts Bob, aroused by the atrocity of 
the suggestion, and emphasizing his 
retort by a terrible bang upon the bass 
keys. “Do you think I’m a gir-r-r-l, 
hey?” 

“Robert,” says Aunt Jemima, with 
disgusted severity, “I smelt tobacco 
smoke in your room this morning. 
Don’t let me smell it there again.” 

“Sorry you don’t like the smell of 
it, aunty,” says Bob, with a strut. 
Upon my word, I use the best of the 
weed—wouldn’t touch a bad article!” 

Robert is not a bad boy, by any 
means; his impulses are generous, his 
nature is truthful and honest, his heart 
as loving as a girl’s—a deal more lov- 
ing, by the way, than some girls. And 
yet he suffers from a chronic conscious- 





ness of being either hedged in or shoul- 
dered out—of being the one disagreea- 
ble feature in the otherwise placid para- 
dise of home. He isn’t going to cry 
about it—not he! much as his young 
heart sometimes aches for appreciation. 
“Pshaw! who'd bea girl!” and so he 
tries to harden himself and becomes, to 
a certain degree, blasé. Now, mother, 
sister, Bridget, and even Aunt Jemima, 
would find that boy far more amenable, 
far less a nuisance, far more a comfort, 
if they would remember and practice 
on the fact that he has, as a general 
rule, large Approbativeness and Ad- 
hesiveness, and is appreciative, con- 
sequently, not only of praise, but of 
love. Bridget, bless her warm Irish 
heart! has an instinct of this, and can 
often blarney the boy into good be- 
havior when his own mother can not 
reach him. People seem to have an 
idea that it will not do to approve 
boys. Ionce knew a Quaker lady who 
was the mother of six as rampageous 
specimens of the genus as could have 
been picked out anywhere. Terribly 
gifted they all were in bursting off 
buttons, tearing pantaloons, and let- 
ting daylight through hats; yet for 
these things they were never scolded. 
“Sweet, thee must look out for the 
nails next time;” or, “Dear, take a 
little more time in undoing thy but- 
tons,” was the extent of the reproof. 
“Thee is mother’s comfort,” was their 
reward whenever they performed the 
slightest service for her. These boys 
were perfect chevaliers toward their 
mother. They could enter into pillow- 
fights at boarding-school without com- 
punction, but her pillows were always 
respected, and her carpets, too, for they 
seldom forgot that their mother loved 
neatness, and the door-mat was to them 
a sacred institution, from the very fact 
that it was never crossly insisted upon. 
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Suppose society, then, should choose 
for its representative, instead of Miss 
Murdstone, this sweet, quiet Quaker- 
ess, and give the irrepressible boy the 
appreciation that his nature craves. 
Suppose, instead of being constantly 
snubbed, his rights to sympathy and 
approbation should be a little re- 
spected ; and suppose that the services 
now often bullied out of him should he 
politely requested. Who thinks of 
being polite to boys? And why are 
we so irrational as to expect of them 
a gentleness of manner which we do 
not manifest toward them? Nothing 
will win a boy’s loyalty so completely 
as respectful treatment. Flattery, ju- 
diciously administered, is sweet to mas- 
culinity of whatever age, but to none 
more than to the growing boy, whose 
sense of awkwardness needs pacifying, 
and whose appetite for praise is usually 
so starved that he all the more greedily 
snaps at it when administered, as it 
usually is, unfortunately, by those who 
wish to pervert him. A boy who is 
wisely praised at home will not so 
eagerly seek questionable associates 
for the sake of the incense they offer 
him. Calla boy “Sir,” and treat him 
like a gentleman, and you “grapple 
him to your soul with hooks of steel.” 
Call him “ You boy,” and roughly dom- 
ineer over him, and you rouse the lurk- 
ing Gevil in him at once. I, for one, 
can little blame the generality of boys 
for being rough and unmannerly—the 
treatment they receive makes them so. 
Whoever saw a lady sweetly thank a 
boy for giving her his seat in the cars? 
She might so acknowledge the courtesy 
of a grown-up gentleman—but a boy! 
What right has a boy to sit while a 
lady is standing? But he knows he 
has a right, and her rude questioning 
of it determines him hereafter to keep 
his seat, and is one of the means by 





which he is educated to a disrespect 
for woman, and to a domineering sense 
of being one of her lords and masters. 
In this respect, if in no other, the boy 
is father of the man. And the man 
seldom forgets any slights or insults 
put upon the boy. What man living 
but cherishes a secret sense of injury 
against the teacher who bullied his 
conjugations and declensions into him, 
and made his multiplication table a 
nightmare? And I have known a 
man’s hatred of a girl who had 
snubbed him in boyhood to be undi- 
minished in middle age. 

“Men are but children of a larger 
growth,” and, as a rule, the greater the 
man the more of his boyhood he re- 
tains throughout life. Go to the Stock 
Exchange after the bulls and bears 
have had one of their severest “ tul- 
yies,” and see how over-strained hu- 
man nature relieves itself in boyish 
pugilism and knocking off of hats. 
Men, as well as-boys; are all the better 
for the venting of this superfluous “od ” 
—need it as much as the overcharged 
boiler needs*‘to be rid of its superfluous 
steam. And this need of boydom— 
grown or otherwise—should be pro- 
vided for. In a city like New York, 
every ward should have its free bil- 
liard-room, gymnasium, and base-ball 
ground, under proper surveillance, and 
open to both sexes; for of all the nat- 
ural rights of the boy none is more 
imperative than the right of co-educa- 
tion with girls, not only in a literary, 
but in a recreationary sense. If the 
girls are thus liable to become romps, 
so much the better; for they may 
chance to romp some red corpuscles 
into their blood, and’some stamina into 
their bones and muscles, as well as 
some self-reliance and energy into their 
minds. A romp is pretty sure to make 
a generous, broad-souled woman; and 
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the world needs more such, and fewer 
like Charles Reade’s heroines, with a 
genius for lying and cat-like finesse. 
A straightforward, self-helpfal woman 
will not easily fall a prey to the wiles 
of wicked men, and if ever she should 
have boys of her own to educate, will 
be able to sympathize with their ener- 
getic sports, and will have nerves not 
easily torn to pieces by their boister- 


* ous fun, Boys have a right to such 


mothers, and girls have an equal right 
to a physical education that will enable 
them to become such, 

Now, we are not an advocate for 
turning society into a Bedlam. We 
would not shock any delicate sensibil- 
ities with the suggestion that the boy 
element need rule us entirely. By all 
means let the boy be taught decorum 
at the proper times and places. His 
teaching will be far easier if he have a 





sense of the sympathy of his elders. 
The sure way to make an Arab whose 
hand is against every man is to have 
every man’s hand turned against him. 
Let us give the boy a chance. Let 
Young America not aspire to the presi- 
dency as a means of revenging himself 
on the persecutors of his youth, but as 
a means of doing all the good that the 
head of so great a nation as ours can 
do. Teach him generosity by treating 
him generously ; fill his soul with grat- 
itude by giving him constant occasion 
to be grateful; show him that you be 
lieve and trust in him; pay him the 
reward of virtue in advance, and he 
will be pretty sure to give you value 
received, There is a great deal: of hu- 
man nature in boys. Let every one 
take this for granted, and the coming 
man will be more humane than his 
predecessors. 


—_—_+0+—_—_. 


CAN IT BE LOST? 


To-Day a picture where the very soul 
Of Heaven-born genius shows most fair, 
Throbs through each fine-drawn line and curve, 
And glows in every tint of color there. 


To-morrow and a torn, discolored thing 
It lies, in which no eye could dimly see 
One vestige of the rare, exquisite light 
Which late shone from that canvas gloriously. 


A child all beautiful, and fair, and sweet, 
To-day smiles softly from its mother’s breast, 





Or dances gayly all the long day through, [rest. 
Like some glad bird, with scarce a pause for 


A sudden accident, and crushed, 
Maimed, and unsightly, all the light 

Of childish mirth is gone, to come no more 
Into the life which seems one long, long night. 


The tender beauty of the little child, 
The splendor genius wrought in colors rare 
Is lost ! yet can it be all wholly lost? 
Does not its undimmed glory fall, somewhere! 
MARY W. M’VICAR. 


—_+0e—__—_. ’ 


“A BAD BEGINNING.” 
CHAPTER V. 
THE BITTER ASHES OF SIN. 


ARL DARLEY staggered back smitten 
with horror and dismay at the work he 
had done. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, rubbing his 
forehead, as though to make sure of his 
identity while he stared at the prostrate 
figure at his feet—“ was it I that did this 
thing? I, Jarl Darley, a murderer!” 





Turning slowly around in his distress 
and bewilderment, he brushed from the 
table the loose rolls of crisp bank-notes 
which he had before remarked to Staun- 
ton’s evident discomfiture. 

Stooping absently to pick them up, the 
thought came to him, might he not, before 
he gave himself up to justice, in some meas- 
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ure atone for and justify the deed he had 
committed by the distribution of this money 
among the needy, destitute, and suffering 
families to whom it rightly belonged ? 

He was making quick response to the in- 
ward suggestion by a rapid transfer of the 
notes to his pocket, when the door was 
burst violently open, and the son of Ralph 
Staunton, followed by one or two stout 
armed men, rushed in and surrounded him. 

With the pistol, whose fatal shot had 
roused the house, still clinched unconscious- 
ly in one hand, with the money he had just 
gathered up protruding conspicuously from 
his pocket, with the murdered man lying in 
bloody witness at his feet, the evidence 
against Jarl Darley was strong enough to 
convict him of a crime which he would 
have abhorred and despised for the object 
which seemed clearly apparent, and from 
the imputation of which he knew he would 
never be able to absolve himself. 

“Tt will not be necessary to use force,” 
he said, throwing down his weapon and 
surrendering himself a prisoner. ‘Send 
for the officers of law, and I will offer no 
resistance to the performance of their duty.” 

“ Jarl Darley!” exclaimed young Staun- 
ton, recognizing the offender, “ you! you! 
—viper! Is it thus you reward my father 
for his kindness— you who have fed for 
years upon his bounty? Base born serf! 
villainous wretch! there is no penalty meet 
for you!” he went on, raising himself from 
the side of the murdered man, and shaking 
his clenched hand fiercely in the face of the 
destroyer. 

Jarl Darley’s lip curled with contempt 
stronger than his contrition. “Stand far- 
ther back,” he said, waving the young man 
off with a gesture of abhorrence. “There 
was no spirit of murder in my heart when I 
killed your father—in reward of his ‘ kind- 
ness,’ his ‘bounty,’ ha! ha! But toward 
you, Archibald Staunton, I burn with a hate 
which nothing but your blood, I think, can 
ever cool. Stand farther off—it is safer 
until I am more securely bound.” 

“I will soon have you where your hate 
can do small harm, devil incarnate!” was 
the threatening response. 

“That is well,” Jarl answered, stoically. 





“But mark me, profligate, I will rise even 
from my grave to smite you if ever you dare 
to wrong my girl—my motherless Nora.” 

“Faugh! your girl!” sneered Archie 
Staunton, contemptuously. ‘“ What is she 
to me?” 

“T can not tell,” Jarl returned, his eagle 
gaze holding the young man’s cowering 
glance; “but I have seen you watch her 
with devouring eyes; I have found you 
prowling like an evil beast of prey about 
my door; I have heard whispered insinua- 
tions that filled me with maddening fears; 
and I have marked a change in Nora. She 
no longer meets me with the clear, open- 
hearted look of love and confidence; there 
is a muffled tone in her voice, there is a 
brooding shadow of care and trouble in 
her young face, as though she were the un- 
easy possessor of a secret which she could 
not share. I tell you again, Archibald 
Staunton, if you wrong my child I will 
come back even from the borders of hell to 
avenge her!” 

“Fool! what would: you have?” de- 
manded the other, angrily. “Do you ex- 
pect me to marry your plebian daughter?” 

“Marry her! marry my daughter!” A 
blaze of hate leaped into Jarl Darley’s white, 
wrathful face. “Sooner than have a fate 
so ignoble befall her, I would send her with 
my own hand where there is neither marry- 
ing nor giving in marriage in the base un- 
derstanding of creatures like you. I would 
rather, a thousand times rather, give her to 
the embrace of death than to wedlock with 
such—God! stand back, I say! I can not 
breathe so near you! Hold me with tight- 
er grip, fellow,” he added, turning to the 
servant who stood guard with one hand 
upon his shoulder. “TI feel the spirit of 
Cain moving me to violence.” 

A rush of feet, a clamor of voices at the 
door, announced the arrival of the sum- 
moned officers of justice, the unnecessary 
surgeon, and the aroused citizens, and put 
an end to the heated discussion that threat- 
ened to lead to further catastrophe. 

Jarl stepped from under the hand of his 
guard as the men in authority came up. 

“Gentlemen, I am your prisoner,” he 
said, with dignity. “Grant me liberty to 
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write a few words to my daughter, and I 
will go with you quietly and peaceably.” 

And while the officers stood back with a 
respect which the man’s firm bearing and 
known integrity of character unconsciously 
compelled; while the doctor and young 
Staunton knelt seeking anxiously but vainly 
for some sign of life in the ghastly form 
upon the floor; while the people pressed 
forward questioning, exclaiming, denounc- 
ing—the creator of this scene of horror and 
confusion turned calmly to the writing-desk 
at hand, and in bold, clear, angular strokes 
penned the following message. 

“My Dear Nora: Without deliberation 
or intent I have to-night taken the life of 
the late master of Woodburne Mills, for 
which crime I must, of course, suffer the 
full penalty of the law. Bear up under this 
calamity with a courage becoming my 
daughter, and hold yourself firmly above 
the stigma and reproach which will attach 
to my name, but for which you, my child, 
can not be individually responsible. If 
you have the will, come to my prison to- 
morrow, and we will talk over and make 
arrangements for your future. 

Affectionately, Your FatTuHer.” 

“Our way lies past my little cottage, 
please be so kind as to drop this at the 
door,” Jarl said, respectfully, laying the 
open epistle in the hand of the watchful 
sheriff. 

Then throwing down the money he had 
appropriated with some vague idea of dis- 
pensing justice, he cast a shuddering back- 
ward look at the man whose soul he had 
hurried into eternity, and with drooping 
head walked silently away between the 
magistrates, whose duty seemed merely 
nominal, so entirely had the criminal taken 
the matter of arrest into his own hands, 

* * * * * *” 

A few hours later, the present offices for 
the dead having been discharged, and the 
house measurably emptied of ‘its curious 
gaping throng, Archie Staunton stepped 
out into the clear summer night, whose 
calmness contrasted so forcibly with the 
storm of excitement through which he had 
just passed that he seemed to himself wak- 
ing from a horrible dream. How could the 





great, sympathetic heart of nature maintain 
such holy peace amid this awful strife and 
tumult of human passions? he might have 
vaguely wondered, as he turned into a se- 
cluded walk leading out to an open grove 
peopled. with silent mysterious shadows. 

Suddenly there started up in his way a 
figure with long floating hair, and hands 
outstretched in passionate appeal. 

“Oh, Archie, Archie Staunton! 
terrible—terrible!” 

The son of Ralph Staunton drew himself 
haughtily away from the small, speaking 
shadow, his slightly bearded lip lifting over 
his white, glistening teeth with an expres- 
sion of merciless scorn and cruelty. 

“What are you doing here, Nora Dar- 
ley?” he demanded, harshly. “Did you 
think I could wish you ever again to cross 
my path?” 

“Ah, for Christ’s sake do not speak to 
me in that way!” plead the girl, her beau- 
tiful, clear carved marble face turned up- 
ward in the moonlight with a look of woe 
that might have moved a heart of stone to 
pity. “When I knew what was done, I 
could not stay away from you, and yet when 
I came I dared not enter the house.” 

“That was well,” young Staunton an- 
swered, with cold contempt. “I congratu- 
late you on having so far a restraining sense 
of the proprieties of your position. I had 
enough to endure without the embarrass- 
ment of your questionable presence.” 

The girl shrunk as though he had given 
her a blow. 

“Have mercy, Archie! Do you think— 
oh, God! do you think I have nothing to 
bear 7 ” . 

He put back the clasped, imploring hands 
with disdainful impatience. “I can not 
think of you at all,” he said, cruelly. “If 
I think of any one it must be of the mother 
and sister a hundred miles away, who this 
moment are dreaming happily of to-mor- 
row’s expected meeting with the dear friend 
whom your villainous father has foully mur- 
dered. I have delayed the telegram that is 
to bear them the shocking tidings, that I 
might not arouse them too rudely out o1 
their last happy and refreshing sleep.” 

“God bless you! You know how to be 


This is 
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kind,” Nora Darley murmured, with sharp- 
er sense by contrast of his cruelty to herself. 
“Oh, Archie, if by giving my life I could 
atone for this terrible deed of my father’s, I 
would cheerfully offer it. Is there nothing 
—nothing I can do for you or yours—no 
sacrifice—no devotion ?” 

“ Nothing, nothing,” Staunton interrupt- 
ed, rudely, “except to take yourself forever 
out of my sight.” 

The wretched child turned slowly about 
with a gesture of despair and utter deso- 
lateness, For months this man by the mag- 
ical arts of love had been building about 
her the walls of a secret world, in which 
there dwelt but two—he the sovereign ruler, 
she the believing and adoring subject; and 
to be, at the fateful hour of her life, thrust 
out by the hand of her god was a woe more 
unutterable than that of our legendary 
mother, for love went with Eve out of Eden, 
and made all things endurable, 

“ You will not—you will not leave me to 
pass through these awful straits alone— 
alone?” she wailed, the overwhelming flood 
of desolation sweeping away all pride that 
under circumstances less crucifying would 
have flamed up in mad resentment of such 
injustice. ‘Oh, Archie, Archie, for God’s 
sake have mercy!” 

But the man once so passionately tender, 
seeing neither the white pleading face nor 
the slender hands wrung together in an 
agony of despair, had walked coldly away, 
and in mocking answer to her prayer some 
evil bird of the night sent out from the 
thick pine branches overhead a long, shrill, 
shuddering cry like the shriek of a spirit 
damned. 

Shrinking and shivering with mortal 
pain in every nerve and fiber of her being, 
Nora Darley staggered blindly out into the 
open moon-lit road that led past the mills, 
whose towering stacks, outlined sharply 
against the purple sky, seemed to her dizzy 
sense ready to topple down upon her in 
frowning wrath. 

As she labored on into the shadow, falter- 
ing and uncertain, an eddying murmur of 
the river struck upon her ear with the sug- 
gestion of peace and oblivion which has be- 
trayed many a weak woman to suicidal 





death. Desperate, despairing man seeks re- 
lief from his maddening miseries by means 
more violent, but sinning woman casts into 
the dark sweeping flood the burden of woes 
she finds too heavy to bear. 

Obeying the aimless impulse of her mor- 
bid mood, poor Nora Darley slowly de- 
scended the rough stairs built in the steep 
bank of the river, now at its summer ebb, 
and sitting wearily down by the water’s 
edge looked over the placid tide with some 
scarcely conscious effort to recall the child- 
ish prayer she had learned to whisper beside 
her bed before she laid herself to sleep. A 
numbness and stupor like that which over- 
powers the senses after the sufferings of in- 
tense cold had taken possession of her fac- 
ulties, and she was in that passive state so 
susceptible, under conditions of a highly 
developed spirituality, of impressions com- 
monly regarded as supernatural and moral. 

Rising at last with the dull, dead thought 
of stepping out into the cool, slow-moving 
stream, some mysterious power seemed to 
stay her feet; a warm, soft, tender, per- 
fumed light enveloped her like an atmos- 
phere of heavenly love, and the force which 
had hindered her-forward steps into the 
treacherous water now drew her gently back 


| from what appeared to her opened sight a 


black, yawning, horrible abyss. 

Presently out of the aura of light beamed 
a familiar face, and with the hushed, rever- 
ent, longing cry of “Mother!” the child- 
woman followed the floating seraphic vision 
until, at a glad, ecstatic burst of song from 
awakening birds, she roused as from the 
dreams of a passing night to find herself 
safe at her father’s cottage door, with the 
red light of the summer morning flaming 
wide at the gates of the east. 


CHAPTER VI. 
WITH THE PRISONER. 

Before the dawn of day every household 
in Woodburne had been startled by the 
announcement of the tragedy enacted in 
the quiet neighborhood, which had never 
guessed that it harbored in its bosom such 
elements of violence, though perhaps in 
more than one heart burned the fires of a 
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hate far fercer than that which had nerved 
the hand of the murderer. In every house- 
hold, too, were going on discussions, more 
or less warm and excited, regarding the 
event and the causes which led to it, but 
nowhere was the affair so sadly and tender- 
ly talked over, with such true understand- 
ing and appreciation of motive and circum- 
stance, as in the Lacrosse apartments, where 
the evil tidings were latest to penetrate. 

The good, womanly heart, and the clear, 
’ infallible instincts of right which ruled 
there, rendered judgment of all sin broad, 
tender, and merciful as God’s. 

“There are two things for us to do, 
Ariel,” Madam Lacrosse said, after the 
shock and agitation of the painful report 
had subsided sufficiently to admit of ra- 
tional thought, “ we must give to poor Jarl 
the support of our friendship and sympathy 
in the stern trial, which he will meet with 
the unflinching courage of a Spartan, and 
we must take his dear, motherless Nora at 
once into our care. Hasten immediately to 
the friendless child and bring her quickly 
home with you; she must be suffering un- 
speakable distress.” 

The boy needed no second bidding. He 
and Nora had been as brother and sister 
since the earliest remembrance, and though 
of late something of the coldness and re- 
straint which Jarl complained of had sprang 
up between them, the darkness of her pres- 
ent trouble made him instantly forgetful of 
all other shadows, and touched him as 
closely as if it had been his own. 

He found the unhappy girl where she had 
thrown herself when she came in, beside the 
open cottage window, over which swung 
the delicate bells of the morning-glory,rival- 
ing in their rose, pearl, and azure tints the 
passing splendor of the dawn. Drenched 
with the night dews, pallid with the night’s 
miseries, she looked the forlorn image 
of despair with her hopeless, stony-eyed 
stare into vacancy, for with the -fading of 
the beautiful vision that had led her out of 
temptation the haunting burden of dread, 
which she had borne for weeks, settled with 
the added weight of her father’s crime heay- 
ily down upon her soul again. 

A moment anperceivéd Ariel stood gaz- 





ing at his little friend, then with quick step 
he gained her side, and drawing her bowed 
head into his arms, kissed her with tender, 
brotherly affection. 

“Oh, Ariel, why did you come?” she 
asked, shrinking and striving to withdraw. 

But holding her with gentle firmness, he 
smoothed back from her forehead with lin- 
gering, inagnetic hand the long tangled 
tresses that enveloped her like a cloud, un- 
til, touched by his wordless yet eloquent 
sympathy, the frozen fountain of tears broke 
up with a passionate sob, and she wept 
long and unrestrainedly. 

When at last the tempest had subsided, 
he dried the poor, tearful face, and hunting 
up hat and shaw] put them upon the unre- 
sisting girl with affectionate care. 

“My mother is waiting for you,” he said, 
lifting her out of her chair, and, putting 
her hand under his arm, led her away with 
an authority she had no will to dispute. 

The mother who so long before had 
stepped out of life that her face was but 
a beautiful cherished memory, could not 
have given her disconsolate child a more 
tender and comforting welcome than did 
the clear-eyed, sunny-browed woman who 
took her from Ariel’s charge with an em- 
brace that was in itself a promise of rest, 
support, and protection. There was no 
shrinking from those motherly arms, but 
after a moment’s sense of their blessing, the 
poor, driven soul started up like a hounded 
deer with wide, frightened eyes. 

“Tf—if you knew all, oh, madam, would 
you be so kind?” she panted, struck and 
quivering with a sudden dart of remem- 
brance. s 

“Dear child, I think I understand all,” 
was the soothing response, “ but if there be 
more which it concerns me to know, you 
may trust me as a mother—love nor care 
can not fail.” 

Perhaps we could not do better than to 
leave Jarl Darley’s daughter just here in 
the hands outstretched to bless her, trusting 
that when we come to her again we shall 
find the soft, passionate face chiselled to 
finer, chaster lines, and the latent power of 
character which it betrays fully developed 
through the stern processes of sorrowful ex- 
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periences, the peculiar outgrowth of nature 
and of circumstances, elie i ne . 

Later in the day, Madam Lacrosse, visit- 
ing the prisoner in his cell, carried to him 
the following letter, which he read with 
misty, mournful eyes: 

“My Dear Faruer: I am striving to 
follow your counsel and your example, and 
to be the brave daughter of a brave man, 
who suffers heroically the penalty for wrong- 
doing imposed by the law, which does not 
discriminate in its judgment between wick- 
ed and weak transgression. There is much 
in my heart that I can find no words to 
utter, yet you will have faith in my love 
though it fail, as it has failed, of satisfying 
expression. Pardon me that I do not come 
to you in prison. Ican not bear the pain 
and agitation of an interview overshadowed 
by the dread of a parting so terribie. Let 
me think of you as you left me last night, 
with a tender kiss that I dreamed not then 
was of eternal memory. Forgive me that I 
seemed so cold and irresponsive. Oh, my 
father! oh, my father! in heaven my moth- 
er will tell you all that I have failed to 
speak. Do not feel that there is any thought 
of reproach in my heart toward you; there 
is only sympathy, and an inexpressible sor- 
row that I can not take upon my worthless 
self the whole burden of your suffering and 
atonement for sin. It would be the sweetest 
boon I could crave to die in your stead. 

“Thank the blessed friend who shall bring 
this letter to you for the gracious kindness 
shown your daughter in her darkest hour 
of need. It seemed more like a divine an- 
gel of God than a creature human who took 
me in this morning with such words of love 
and cheer and comfort as have strengthened 
me with courage to believe and to endure 
all things. 

“You shall hear from me again, my 
father, but no more to-day from your child, 

Nora.” 

Jarl Darley folded up the blotted, tear- 
stained paper with a dry sob, and put it in 
his bosom as a souvenir of his dearest earth- 
ly treasure. Then turning to Madam La- 
crosse, who stood waiting beside the narrow 
strip of grated window, he took both her 
hands in his, and bent his lips to them rey- 





erently, as though they had been the hands 
of a saint. 

“God bless you! God bless you!” he 
said, huskily. “I have no speech to thank 
you for your goodness to my poor girl.” 

“Any intimation that thanks are due 
me,” said Madam, withdrawing slightly, 
“implies that you expected less than com- 
mon courtesy and friendship would demand 
of me. You do not regret, then, that the 
child did not come?” 

“No, no, it is better that she should not; 
we do not want to force more storms of ex- 
citement into these young lives than we 
can help. I only asked her to come that I 
might talk with her concerning her own 
future.” 

It isin regard to that I came hither to- 
day to consult you,” Mrs. Lacrosse respond- 
ed. “I have a plan which meets with 
Nora’s approval, and if it has also your 
sanction, I think we may consider the mat- 
ter settled. I have made arrangements to 
leave Woodburne in a few days, and go 
where I shall be able to avail myself of op- 
portunities for study and instruction in sci- 
entific and rational methgds of treating dis- 
ease; and it is ty desire to take your 
daughter with me as a companion and 
friend, whom it will be my aim to assist in 
all possible ways to a realization of her own 
schemes of work and usefulness, as time and 
experience may develop them.” 

Darley’s face lighted up with supreme 
satisfaction. “I could have asked nothing 
better for my child than this kindly interest 
you manifest in her lot,” he said, with re- 
pressed feeling. “I know she needs just 
such wise, tender care and counsel as you 
will give her, for she is young and way- 
ward, with that passionate craving for af- 
fection by which she comes legitimately 
through the mother, whose heart I never 
satisfied. Ah, the sad effects of our failnres 
and mistakes! we can never wipe them out 
though we seek carefully, like Esau, with 
tears. I would have given to my daughter 
the absorbing love and devotion which I 
denied to my wife, but she recoiled and 
withdrew in a way that spoke as plain as a 
voice from the grave, ‘Too late!’ Nora 
has a certain respect for me, but no sponta- 
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neous, trustful, happy, and satisfied affec- 
tion. In all her life she has. never given 
expression to so much tender feeling for me 
as she has put into this little note;” and 
Jarl took from his bosom the precious scrap 
of writing, and read it over again linger- 
ingly. 

“Somehow,” he said, with a gathering 
shadow of doubt and perplexity in his face, 
“there seems an undercurrent of sorrow 
here that I do not understand; the letter 

~ reads like the wail of a soul that is tasting 
the bitter ashes of the Dead Sea apples of 
life. Madam,” he added, turning to his 
‘ visitor and fixing his piercing eyes upon 
her face, “ what does it mean? What do I 
feel expressed here, yet can not define?” 

Madam Lacrosse met his penetrating 
look with clear, steadfast, unflinching gaze. 
“Jarl Darley,” she said, unfalteringly, “if 
there is anything relating to the happiness 
and well-being of your daughter which it 
concerns you now to know, rest assured you 
shall not be kept in ignorance of it. I have 
taken her as my own child into my love 
and care, and if you can trust to my discre- 
tion in the settlement of everything that 
affects her interests, you may feel relieved 
of all doubt and trouble in the matter, and 
consider for the present only that which 
immediately regards yourself.” 

“Tam satisfied,” Jarl responded, taking 
both her hands again in his. “Oh, Mary 
Melrose—the old maiden name for this once, 
I pray—when has there been a time since 
we were children together that I have not 
felt whatever you might suggest or approve 
must be right, just, perfect, and fixed as the 
ordinances of God? Even when you re- 
jected my love, years and years ago, though 
your decision darkened all my life, I bowed 
to it as good and just and irrevocable, while 
I loved you none the less,” 

The hand withdrawn quickly from his 
hold was lifted in warning gesture. “No 
more, Jarl. I did not come here to-day to 
unearth the past.” 

“Past, present, future—they are all one 
to a man who stands upon the borders of 
eternity,” answered Jarl Darley. “I can’t 
measure my speech by any narrow worldly 





the clear light of the spiritual kingdom 
playing over my soul.” 

“We—stand—always on the border of 
the other life,” said Madam Lacrosse, fight- 
ing for breath. “But, Jarl, do you not 
confidently look for acquital ?” 

“No. Is not the evidence clear?” he 
asked, smiling. 

“Yes; but there may be extenuating cir- 
cumstances. Have you chosen your coun- 
sel?” 

“T have.” 

“Whom?” 

“ Jarl Darley,” 

“To plead your case?” 

“Yes. The simple truth you know.” 

“Oh, Jarl, how came you to do a thing 
so terrible ?” 

“Tt was terrible. 
from me.” 

“No; why should I? The deed accom- 
plished makes you no guiltier than the will 
to do. You were as much a murderer in 
spirit yesterday, last week, last year, as you 
are to-day.” 

“That's true. Yet the world that did 
not recognize me yesterday shudders at 
mention of my crime to-day. But you 
asked me how I came to commit an act so 
horrible. Sit down, and I will tell you 
about it.” 

And bowing her to a seat upon his prison 
cot as though it had been a royal chair, he 
went over the story of his visit to Ralph 
Staunton, with the account of its fatal ter- 
mination, qualified by the vivid portrayal 
of his own swift thoughts and emotions, 
which gave to the whole matter a coloring 
that did not affect the vision or judgment 
of the superficial and disinterested observer. 

“Tt was a fearful thing to send into eter- 
nity a man with so many unrepented wrongs 
against his fellow-beings to answer for,” 
Madam Lacrosse said, shudderingly, when 
he had finished his recital. 

“J know it—I feel it,” Jarl answered, 
sadly, sorrowfully. “And I have been 
wondering whether in the justice of God I 
might not suffer in his stead for some por- 
tion of his sins, Can such things be? 
Well, well! This is the barest speculation. 


Yet you do not shrink 


standard of propriety, with the free air and , What does it matter? The penalty for all 
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violation of law and order must be paid in 
time or eternity. Whether Ralph Staunton 
would have atoned for, or simply have add- 
ed to the sum of his evil deeds, had his 
earth-life been protracted, only the God 
who judges both him and me is able to 
tell.” 

The warden pacing the floor outside the 
prisoner’s cell here announced to Mrs. La- 
crosse that the hour allotted for her visit 
had expired. 

“Tt is not the last time?” Jarl said, his 
intense eyes burning into her soul as she 
rose and extended both hands to him with 





a fervent “Heaven bless you and sustain 
you!” . 

“You will come to me once more, Mary 
Melrose ?” 

“T think so, Jarl; but if I should not—” 

They stood facing each other in a death- 
less silence, crowded tw intensity with 
thoughts unutterable yet understood. 

“Good night, and good-bye. We shall 
meet in the morning,” Jarl Darley said, 
with a significant heavenward glance as he 
dropped the hands he had pressed to pain, 
and turned away that he might not see the 
beloved face pass from his sight. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


i. 


PEACE-MAKER GRANGE;-: 


OR, 


CO-OPERATIVE LIVING AND WORKING. 


“The age culls simples; 
With a broad clown’s back turned broadly to the 
Glory of the stars.”.—Mrs. Browning. 


CHAPTER VII. 


i i the morning Hallet narrated his 
chapel experience to the Judge, 


and anxiously inquired what had hap- 
pened to so disturb Pastor Hartwell. 
The Judge listened gravely to the 
recital, and said: “The occurrence that 
caused this grief was one that would 
be considered very unimportant by 


most people. The simple fact is, that 
two of our best men and leaders, really 
self-denying, hard-working, conscien- 
tious members of our central council, 
have quarreled and spoken violently to 
each other. No ordinary business dis- 
pute would have brought them to this. 
They were discussing an important 
point of political economy, and neither 
having yet quite conquered his egotism 
and pride of opinion, they allowed 
themselves to be tempted into a breach 
of the peace usually maintained here. 
Our people are gradually learning to 
sacrifice everything but principle to the 
preservation of harmonious social inter- 
course. These men would usually— 
knowing each other’s honesty of pur- 





pose—have endeavored to set each 
other right without any such heat. 
This time the devil of pride got the 
better of them. Perhaps the most val- 
uable trait in the pastor’s character is 
his extreme abhorrence of everything 
like lack af social harmony. The very 
children have learned to soften the 
tones of their play-ground disputes when 
he approaches, and they observe then 
a painful solicitude in his face, in place 
of the beaming sympathy with which 
he usually regards their joyous sports. 
His inmost soul is so bathed with the 
celestial serenities, that any breath of 
earthly discord is as a chilling blast to 
it. We all love him, so that we are 
naturally exceedingly anxious not to 
annoy him in this respect. I have 
known noble but high-tempered women 
to go apart and weep by the hour, 
when they have been tempted into an- 
gry words, and he has turned those 
great eyes sadly upon them, somewhat 
as Jesus looked upon his disciples when 
he said ‘ Will ye also go away ?’” 
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“Ts he in the habit of walking thus 
in the chapel after midnight?” asked 
Hallet. 

“He walks there often before mid- 
night, but seldom later, unless in times 
of great trial. Like most very relig- 
ious people, he is very fond of high 
places. There seems to be really a 
strong relationship between high spirit- 
ual states and lofty physical situations. 
Devotees are usually fond of hill-tops 
and towers. The pastor’s wife tells 
comical stories of her perplexities when 
they lived in New York in cheap apart- 
ments, on account of his great desire to 
lodge on the top floors of high houses. 
You noticed two small towers on our 
main wing, besides that central one 
which you visited. One of these was 
“built on purpose for him, and he sits 
there a large part of the day.” 

“ But really, Judge, do you not think 
there is something unnatural in his ex- 
treme distress about so smal] a matter 
last night ?” 

“No; such emotions have always 
been characteristic of the most useful 
religious teachers and guides. See 
here:” and he reached for a book. 
“Here is an account of Rev. John 
Welch, son-in-law of Jolin Knox, of 
Scotland, and the most powerful and 
useful preacher of his time. In 1590 
he settled in Ayr. The people were 
divided into factions and given to 
bloody conflicts: He used to cover 
his head with a helmet and rush be- 
tween the combatants. He finally estab- 
lished peace. The biographer says: 
He preached publicly once every day, 
his diligence in study was unwearied, 
and he devoted seven or eight hours of 
each day to prayer. His custom was 
to lay a Scottish plaid on his bed, that 
he might wrap himself in it when he 
rose during the night. And from the 
lonely church, to which he would often 





retire to spend the night in prayer, his 
broken sighs and urgent supplications 
for the conversion of his people went 
up to Heaven. On one occasion his 
wife was awakened during the night 
by his cries and groanings, and finding 
him lying on the ground and weeping, 
she remonstrated with him. Upon 
which he replied: ‘Oh, woman, I 
have the souls of 3,000 to answer for, 
and I know not how it is with many 
of them.’ He obtained thus such spirit- 
ual power that, though not very elo- 
quent, hundreds would sometimes be 
converted by one of his sermons. The 
resistless, living power that wrought 
such wonders came from the closet of 
the man of prayer rather than from the 
pulpit of the eloquent orator.” 

The Judge and Hallet spent that 
morning in an examination of the man- 
ufacturing industries of the Society, but 
we will postpone the narration of what 
they saw, and look at some of the fea- 
tures of the place through younger 
eyes. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Edith Hartwell and Alice Temple- 
ton, both aged about eighteen, had 
been sworn friends from childhood. 
Edith was a brunette, and stately, 
when she chose to be. She was not as 
handsome as her mother, but partic- 
ularly piquante in expression. All 
her features, and especially her bril- 
liant black eyes, were full of interroga- 
tion points. Her face spoke, also, of 
shrewdness and readiness to answer 
her own or anybody else’s questions. 
She was thoroughly fitted by nature, 
habit, and study for a literary life, and 
was already assistant professor of belles 
lettres in this genuine “ University.” 

At‘ce Templeton was of quite differ- 
ent composition. She was a rosy, ro- 
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bust blonde, of a practical, scientific 
turn of mind, which in childhood had 
shown itself in a love of botany, and 
since she came to the Grange had 
merged in an all-devouring love of 
fruit-culture, and especially of grafting, 
which had brought her to the head of 
the agricultural sub-series that attends 
to that important matter. As will be 
seen, her passion for pursuing her fa- 
vorite vocation was a cause of consid- 
erable amusement as well as profit to 
the Grange. 

Near the river bank, in front of Mid 
Haven, stands an ancient mansion, every 
brick and most other parts of which (as 
was common in those days) had been 
brought from England. The only part 
of the original small shrubbery about 
this house that has survived is the 
double row of box-wood about eight 
feet high, and under whose wide-spread- 
ing branches one stands as beneath 
miniature elms. The house is occu- 
pied by one of the “ wealthy sympa- 
thizers” as a villa, and the box-rows 
have been brought into harmony with 
the rest of the landscape gardening. 

Behind this double screen, at a point 
where the road from the wharf ap- 
proaches it, these two important offi- 
cials sat on a rustic sofa actually gos- 
siping, on the morning last referred to. 
This was a favorite seat with those who 
wished to see who came up from the 
boat without seeming too inquisitive. 
On this occasion Miss Templeton was 
the inquisitor as the rockaway came up 
the road. Glancing through the box 
trees at its occupauts, she said nothing, 
but quickly returned to her place by 
her friend, and sat there with her eyes 
shut, one hand upon her heart, and 
swaying her head from side to side, 
and uttering ¢, series of prolonged 
“ Oh’s ! ” 

“In the name of all saints, Alice, 





what ails you, and who was in that 
wagon?” cried Edith, darting forward 
to catch a glimpse of the vehicle. She 
was too late; it now presented its 
back. 

For some moments Alice kept up her 
dumb show, although Edith slapped 
her on the back and pinched her vig- 
orously, 

There stood near a remarkable beech 
tree, smooth of bark but tottering to its 
fall. It was not usually allowable at 
the Grange for young folks to carve 
upon those smooth-bark trees, except 
in the distant forest. But this one 
having been condemned, was now thus 
given over to the youthful vandals, 

After having sufficiently whetted the 
curiosity of her friend, Alice silently 
arose, took her inseparable pruning- 
knife from her pocket, approached the 
tree, and, being considerable of a 
“ sculpist,” soon had two pairs of bleed- 
ing and cruelly lacerated: hearts en- 
graved upon it, each-pair pierced in 
the conventional style by one and 
the same Cupid’s arrow. Under one 
pair she put the initials “E. H. and 
E, A.,” and under the other “ A. T, and 
H.R.” She then scratched her picture 
over until it was pretty thoroughly 
erased. 

“Was there ever such a crazy 
girl?” said Edith. “I’m sure I don’t 
recognize these other wounded hearts, 
and was quite unaware that ours were 
so grievously transfixed.” 

Alice whispered in her ear, “Our 
two adorers of the White Mountains 
last summer.” 

Edith uttered one “Oh!” slid back 
to the rustic seat, flung her check-apron 
back over her head, and fairly giggled 
—she, the “assistant professor of belles 
lettres.” Then putting down the apron 
she said: “ Well, Alice, there’s music 
in the air. Do you suppose these two 
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brigands propose to carry us off, willy, 
nilly ?” 

“T think their lordships think it quite 
feasible to do so. They imagine, doubt- 
less, that their civilized attractions can 
easily outweigh those of the noble rustic 





swains of this secluded ranch. I had 
no idea that their promise to visit us 
was more than an empty compliment. 
But come, we must go home and dress. 
Such victims do not grow on every 
bush hereabouts.” SAMUEL LEAVITT. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D. 


HIS eminent American divine died on 
the 17th of February last at the age of 


volumes of its kind ever published. Soon 
after appeared his “ Nature and the Supernat- 





seventy-four. Few men, even 
among those of his profession, | 
can claim so high a place in 
the esteem of people at large. | 
We have seen but two or three | 
times previously such a unani- | 
mous expression of respect and © 
honor as has been accorded to | 
Dr. Bushnell by all classes and 
denominations through the | 
press. He was, indeed, a piece 
of lofty manhood. | 
Born at Litchfield, Conn., | 
in 1802, the son of a farmer, | 


ural,” which gave him great 
reputation abroad as well as at 
home. In this work he classi- 
fied man as belonging to the 
supernatural, because not in 
the chain of cause and effect, 
but superior to it and control- 
ling it. In 1864 a volume of his 
essays and addresses was issu- 
ed, “Work and Play.” Soon 
afterward a volume of sermons, 
“Christ and His Salvation.” 
“The Vicarious . Sacrifice,” 
which is described as denying 








he aimed at a liberal edu- | 


cation, was graduated from Yale in 1827, | 


and subsequently became a tutor there. At 


first his inclination was toward the law, | 
but unexpected circumstances turned his | 


face in the direction of the ministry, and 


In this relation he remained twenty-six 
years, when failing health compelled him 
to resign the pastorate. He then gave him- 
self to literary employments, according to 
the measure of his physical strength. 

He had already published the admirable 
volume entitled, “Christian Nurture,” and 
enlarged and republished it in 1860. There 
was a warmth of charity in his views of re- 
ligious faith and practice which colored his 
utterances, This characteristic was sig- 
nally marked in his “God in Christ,” pub- 
lished in 1849, which led to his trial for 
heresy, but the result was his acquittal by 
a vote of seventeen to three. In 1851 came 
“Christ in Theology,” and in 1858 “Ser 
mons for the New Life,” one of the richest 





the expiatory quality of the 
atonement, and exhibiting what is called the 
moral influence theory, was next published. 
As an exhibition of the work of Christ from 
the side of His manhood, nothing we know 


| is superior to it. In 1868 appeared “The 
after a season of preparation he became the | 
pastor of the North Congregational Church. | 


Moral Uses of Dark Things,” and in 1869 
his protest against woman suffrage as the 
“Reform Against Nature.” In 1872 came a 
volume of fresh and vigorous discourses, en- 
titled, “Sermons on Living Subjects,” and 
finally, in 1874, his “‘ Forgiveness and Law,” 
an appendix to his “ Vicarious Sacrifice.” 

One who knew him writes of his appear- 
ance: “ His face was powerful and suggest- 
ive of wonderful acuteness, His features 
were sharply chiselled. His forehead was 
rounded and full; his lips straight, and 
impressed with an air of decision; his eyes 
so deep-set in his head that they puzzled 
the skill of the artist who molded them in 
clay or painted them. He was nervous and 
energetic in movement, exceedingly forci- 
ble in speech, and an extremely interesting 
talker.” 

Our portrait, though small and repre- 
senting him as he appeared seven or eight 
years ago, confirms this estimate. 
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True philosophy is a revelation of the Divine will manifested in creation ; it harmonizes with all truth, and can not with impunity be neglected. 





THE AGE OF BRAIN.* 


HE intellectual achievements of the 
present age give it a character dis- 
tinct from the ages that have gone into 
history, and crown it with a glory of 
which none other could boast. This is 
the age of brain, not only, but of brain 
activity. Men and women tax their 
brains as brains were never taxed be- 
fore. The competitions that put us at 
our best are mental competitions. The 
chief victories that crown the brow are 
victories of philosophy, of literature, of 
statesmanship. Thought is power, and 
this power through knowledge is surely 
and rapidly achieving the autocracy of 
the world. 
This age is at once a realization and 
a prophecy; the result of the past and 
the promise of the fature. Man is the 
outcome of creation’s past; this age, 
the flower of the centuries that have 
own. Pope said of Bacon: “ He was 
at ence the wisest and meanest of man- 
kind;” and the student of ethnology is 
compelled te the conclusion that man is 
.at once the noblest and the basest work 
of God. Ruled by his savage instincts, 
his passions and propensities, he is a 
monster who to be feared and hated 
needs only to be seen. Under the do- 
minion of his intellectual.and moral fac- 
ulties, he is a fit companion to the gods. 


A chief reason fer calling this the | 
age of brain is that the functions af the , 
brain were first discovered within the 





* An epitome of a lecture télivered jin ‘Boston, by 
T. A. Bland, M.D., prepared for Taz PanenoLoaicaL 
JOURNAL. 


century. Previous to the discovery of 
the circulation of the blood, physiology 
was impossible. Before the discovery 
of oxygen, chemistry did not exist asa 
science. And before the advent of 
Gall, with his great science of Phrenol- 
ogy, mental philosophy was but a mass 
of vague speculation, devoid of scien- 
tific basis. While we are indebted to 
Gall for this science, it should not be 
forgotten that Bacon made it possible. 
His Novum Organum is the Magna 
Charta of the new republic of science. 
He rebelled successfully against Aris- 
totle, and gave to the world a correct 
system of reasoning, in place of the 
false logic of the old Greek empiric, 
who had ruled the world jointly with 
the Pope go long. Gall adopted Ba- 
con’s system of induction, .hence the 
mental science he presents is based 
upon facts, and appeals to common 
sense. 

It is sometimes objected to Phrenol- 
ogy that scientific men do not give it a 
cordial support. I reply that it has 
met with a degree of tacit acceptance, 
that is most surprising and gratifying, 
both among the savants and the people. 
Its acceptance has been greater consid- 
ering the time it has been before the 
world, than.that of any discovery of sim- 
ilar magnitude and importance. Wit- 
ness the treatment accorded the discov- 
eries of Copernicus, Kepler, and Gali- 
lee by the older scientists, of Harvey 
and Jenner by the latter ones, and you 





will marvel that Gall’s discovery has 
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met with so little opposition. Indeed, 
the fundamental principles of Phrenol- 
ogy are accepted by almost the entire 
learned world, as well as by the peo- 
ple. It is true that the average scien- 
tist gives it but little thought. He is 
occupied with other branches of sci- 
ence, less complex and difficult, and 
which do not—as does Phrenology— 
involve every principle of moral and 
He is an ob- 
server and analyst, not a philusopher ; 
aman of physics, not of metaphysics. 
Astronomy, geology, paleontology, zv- 
ology, entomology, etc., are merely ob- 
jective sciences which call into full play 
only the mental faculties of observa- 
tion, memory, and comparison. Phre- 
nology is both an objective science and 
a subjective philosophy, commanding 
the highest fanctions of reason and ob- 
servation. All scientists, however far 
removed from the border line of meta- 
physical philosophy, have made suffi- 
cient casual or special observations in 
the direction of objective Phrenology 
to convince them that the brain is the 
organ of the mind; that a large brain 
—other things being equal—indicates 
superior mental ability; that disease of 
the brain produces insanity, and that 
we need not expect a very high grade 
of character in one whose brain is chief- 
ly back of his ears, 

The fundamental facts and deduc- 
tions of Phrenology are as generally 
accepted as are those of geology and 
astronomy. That the science has been 
brought to that perfection in detail that 
some of those giving it special atten- 
tion claim it has, is doubted by many, 
and, perhaps, with reason. But do not 
people also question the pretentions of 
specialists in other departments of sci- 
ence ? 

Do we accept without mental reser- 
vation all that Proctor tells of the stars, 


all that Tyndall tells us about chemis- 
try, or all that Darwin and Huxley tell 
us of evolution? Yet we do not—if 
we are wise and modest—assert that 
Proctor and Tyndall and Darwin and 
Huxley are mere pretenders, To doubt 
is both a right and a duty; to deny is 
presumptuous, It is believed by none, 
claimed by none—unless it be some im- 
pudent quack—that Phrenology is per- 
fect either as a science or a philosophy. 
Neither are astronomy, chemistry, or 
geology complete and rounded sciences, 
but progressive ones. 

Bacon broke once for all the chains 
of scholastic dogma that had fettered 
the human mind during all the Dark 
Ages; and since that grand act of 
emancipation we are at liberty to doubt 
and criticise all systems of science, phi- 
losophy, and religion. Ptolemy no 
longer rules supreme in the heavens, 
Aristotle has ceased to tyrannize over 
the schools of philosophy, and the 
Pope’s Bull excites as little apprehen- 
sion as the comet. 

That heads differed in size and shape, 
and people differed in talents and, dis- 
position, were recognized facts. before 
the advent of Gall; but that these two 
classes of facts were related, to each 
other as cause and effect, was a fact 
unknown and unsuspected until he 
taught it. ' 

Descartes, and Cobbe, and Locke, 
wrote learnedly about the human mind, 
but they treated it as an abstraction, 
hence their essays were mere specula- 
tions, having no basis in scientific facts. 
They were logical acrobats, whose per- 
formances were entertaining rather than 
instructive. Ptolemy, and the Alex- 
andrian philosophers, constructed a sys- 
tem of astronomy which was both inge- 
nious and erudite, but it was false, there- 
fore worthless. Kepler, Copernicus, 





Galileo, and Newton gave us a system 
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based upon facts, and this is reliable 
and practical. Gall has given to the 
world a mental philosophy having its 
foundation in facts, and this is scientific 
and reliable. 

By Phrenology psychological phe- 
nomena are explained as readily as 
eclipses are calculated by the astrono- 
mer. The older mental philosophers 
believed that man possessed two classes 
of faculties, virtuous and vicious. Phre- 
nology teaches that man has no bad 
faculties. There is no organ of theft, 
of murder, of licentiousness. That some 
men are gluttons is not accepted as 
proof that the stomach is a bad organ 
or appetite a bad thing, per se. Nor is 
it proof that Acquisitiveness or De- 
structiveness are vicious faculties that 
men sometimes steal and kill. No, it is 
only proof in either case that the pro- 
pensities are not, as they should be, 
enlightened by the intellectual faculties 
and regulated by the moral sentiments. 
Ilerein lies the philosophical and scien- 
tific—hence rational— remedy for the 
depravity of man, and the ills which 
afflict society. Put the reins of govern- 
ment into the hands of the moral fac- 
ulties. 

Plato, in his “ Model Republic,” puts 
only philosophers in power, and a phi- 
losopher is one whose intellect is en- 
lightened, and whose moral sentiments 
approve all his actions. 

To develop and quicken the intellec- 
tual faculties of a man, and neglect his 
moral culture, is to make a trained vil- 
lain of what would have been a blun- 
dering scoundrel. The native sneak- 
thief is thus converted into a public 
plunderer. Left in ignorance he grav- 
itates to the penitentiary; educate him 
intellectually, and he goes to Congress, 
and joins every plundering ring that 
promises to put money into his purse, 
no matter at whose expense. 





This is the age of brain as compared 
with past ages; but the true age of 
brain has not yet dawned. When it 
has been inaugurated, civilization will 
become a fact; and civilization means 
not only intelligence and culture, but 
honesty, honor, purity, fidelity, frater- 
nity, justice. So long as the nations 
are for war, and the people honor mil- 
itary chieftains with positions of power 
and profit; so long as wealth is wor- 
shiped and villainy applauded ; so long 
as politicians are partizan, rather than 
patriotic; so long as men are slaves to 
passion and appetite, and women to 
fashion and folly ; so long as depravity 
stalks abroad at noonday, and theft and 
murder prowl at midnight; so long as 
gibbets throw their ghastly shadows 
across the green earth, and prisons 
yawn on every hand; so long as law- 
yers, sheriffs, and policemen fatten off 
the crimes and misfortunes of their fel- 
lows; so long as editors cater to de- 
praved tastes.and stupid prejudices, 
and preachers dare not tell the whole 
truth; so long as the idea prevails that 
it ever pays to do wrong, the claim 
that we are civilized is presumptuous. 

Man is the noblest of God’s creatures 
—the ultimate of earth. In him rest 
possibilities which, when fully realized, 
will not only indicate the wisdom, but 
glorify the beneficence of his Creator. 
He is the prince of this world. The 
scepter of universal mundane dominion 
is his by right of inheritance. This 
scepter is the magic wand of science, 
before which the forces of nature are 
yet to bow in absolute obedience. 

During the ages that have passed, 
this heir of royalty has been an igno- 
rant and vulgar serf, toiling for his 
daily bread, and cowering before those 
mighty forces he was born to command. 

The history of the past century con- 
tains a record of wonderfal triumphs 
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and marvelous progress. But man’s 
victory over nature is not complete. 
What has been achieved serves chiefly 
to show us what is yet possible. Eve- 
ry new discovery in science, every new 
invention in mechanics, every new im- 
provement ifi art, are prophetic voices 
penetrating the vail of the future, and 
proclaiming the possibilities yet in store 
for the race, and telling us to be of 
yood cheer, and relax not our efforts, 
and we shall yet grasp the scepter of 
absolute power—shall tread the earth 
its sovereign lords. 

But is that all? Will progress end 
with the last battle with ignorance and 
the final triumph of knowledge? Will 
the coming man sit supinely down, con- 
tent with what has been achieved? Or 
will: he, like Alexander of Macedon, 
sigh for other worlds to conquer? Ah! 
if he will but reverse his methods of 
vision, he will discover a hitherto un- 
known world—unknown to the average 
man; the world of ideas, the realm of 
philosophy. This beautiful world lay 
all about us from the beginning, but 
the smoke of the battle through which 
we have passed obscured our vision, 
and the din of the strife dulled the 
hearing, so that we neither saw its 
transcendent beauties nor heard its 
divine melodies. 

The facts of science are discovered 
by external observation; the truths of 
philosophy by internal perception—yet 
both are dependent upon the organ of 
the mind, the brain. Neither facts nor 
ideas can make any impression upon a 
man save through his nervous system 
or his brain. The nerves feel, the brain 
thinks. Through the nerves the brain 
is put in communication with objective 
phenomena, and thus the mind is able 
to study and comprehend the universe, 
and subdue it, for all power is prima- 
rily mental. Through the moral organs 





of the brain man’s mind is put en rap- 
port with abstract ideas of truth, jus- 
tice, liberty, fraternity. 

Through these organs we receive.im- 
pressions, get ideas, from the moral uni- 
verse, the subjective world, The sci- 
entist may with truth exclaim—as Prof. 
Proctor did at the close of a recent 
lecture—* Ye can not by knowledge 
find out God!” 

But the philosopher, through these 
organs of which I speak, dwells contin- 
ually'in His immediate presence, and 
enjoys constant communion with Him. 
When man becomes a race of philoso- 
phers as well as scientists; when the 
moral faculties rule supreme in all de- 
partments of society—then will injus- 
tice disappear, and love have its per- 
fect work. Then will peace and plenty 
prevail throughout this world, and hap- 
piness sit enthroned in every home. 
Then will the Millennium have come, 
and the true age of brain be inaugu- 
rated. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


[Written for the Dedicatory Exercises of the 
monument to Edgar Allen Poe, November 17th, 
1875.] 


Ir he who sleeps beneath this stone, 
No other verse had writ so well, 
As that which sings of Annabel ; 

If he had told that tale alone, 


To hearts that weep beside some mound, 
Where lie in silence calm and deep 
Those called unto that tranquil sleep 
Which pillow finds within the ground— . - 


Then his should be the poet's praise, 
And for that song of loving grief, 
So full, so deep, and all too brief, 

For that ’twere well this stone to raise. 


Or, if he had but raveled out, 
From all the tangle of the belle 
The different tone their music tells, 
8o all who love, or fear, or doubt, 


May read the sounds into that song 
The bells awake within the heart, 
When joy or grief has any part 

With the clear notes that pulse along— 
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Then his should be the poet’s praise, 
And for the language of the bell, 
Which he interpreted so well, 

For that ’twere well tbis stone to raise. 


Or, if he had but written how 
Remorse, the ‘* Raven,” gaunt and grim, 
May find each error soul within, 

A “‘nevermore”’ for some dishonored vow; 





If he to other hearts has taught 
The lesson that he learned so late, 
It could not hinder his sad fate 

Or save him from such bitter thought, 


Then his should be the poet’s bays 
And if we cast on him a stone, 
In loving honor it is done, 
And on it’s carved a poet’s peaise. A. V. P, 
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WHERE 


ROM two or three of the subscribers of 

the PHRENOLOGICAL inquiries have 

been received with regard to the place 
where navigators in going around the world 
or in crossing the Pacific Ocean make or 
lose a day to accord with the difference in 


THE DAY 


BEGINS. 


solar time. In making answer to such in- 
quiries we can scarcely use language more 
to the point than that found in Schedler’s 
excellent Manual for use with terrestrial 
globes, the map accompanying which will 
be found to illustrate our meaning. 
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Every one knows that day and night 
are respectively caused by the revolution of 
the earth upon its axis. All places which 
lie upon one and the same meridian, and 
which, consequently, have the same geo- 
graphical longitude, have at the same mo- 
ment mid-day or midnight, in other words, 
the same time. 

“ On the other hand, if one start from any 
given meridian, on any one of the imaginary 
circles, drawn upon theeglobe parallel to 
the equator (parallels of latitude), either 
eastward or westward, then the clock of a 
place lying eastward at once becomes faster 
than that of a place lying to the west. The 
reason of this is that, on account of the 
motion of the earth from west to east, the 
sun rises earlier in the place lying eastward 
than in that to the west. The difference of 
time thus produced is four minutes for each 
degree. 

“This accounts for the experience made 
centuries ago by the first circumnavigators, 
that a ship which sails around the earth from 
east to west—that is, in the same direction 
as the apparent motion of the sun—has lost 
a whole day upon arriving at her point of 
departure. On the contrary, if the voyage 
has been made from west to east—that is, 
in a direction opposite to the apparent mo- 
tion of the sun—the ship will have gained 
a day in her reckoning. 

“This creates a difference not only in the 
hour of the day, but also in the day of the 
week and the date of the month. This dif- 
ference, moreover, occurs not only on the 
occasion of a voyage around the world, but 
even between two places the one of which 
is far enough eastward or westward of the 
other—that is, between whose geographical 
longitudes the difference is sufficiently great. 
For example, when Monday, January 15th, 
dawns in Leipzig, it is still 11:20 Pp. m. of 
Sunday, January 14, in Paris; and in New 
York it is 6:15 Pp. m. of Sunday. 

“ As each parallel of latitude is divided 
into 360 degrees, the total of which corre- 
sponds to 24 hours, it is clear that, by start- 
ing from any given point of the hemisphere, 
and traveling 180 degrees either eastward 
or westward, a point will be reached dia- 
metrically opposite the starting point. For 


such a point, consequently, from what has 
been said above, there must be two dif- 
ferent reckonings of time varying by 24 
hours. 

“As will be seen, this date-line starts 
from the South Pole, strikes pretty nearly 
directly north; then inclines east of New 
Zealand ever gradually more to the north- 
west, and runs thus on the east side of Aus- 
tralia by the Hebrides and New Guinea 
into the Chinese or Yellow Sea; here, how- 
ever, where it has attained its greatest west- 
ern projection, it makes a bending sweep to 
west and north, which, leaving Celebes and 
Borneo to the southwest, passes around the 
easterly lying Philippines, then takes a bend 
northeastward to the east side of the Jap- 
anese islands, past these into Behring’s 
Straits, from which skirting the coast of 
the continent of Asia, and again taking a 
northerly bend, it ends in the North Pole. 

“Tf to the east of this line it is Sunday, 
the 1st of a given month, then, at all points 
west of it, it is Monday, the 2d of the 
month. As shown by the map this line 
lies almost wholly in the sea. If, now, a 
vessel circumnavigating the globe wishes 
to agree in her reckoning of time with that 
of her port of departure, it is necessary, if 
the voyage be eastward, to drop a day on 
the way, but if westward, to count a day 
twice over. This should of right be done 
on passing the date-line. It is, however, 
usual among navigators to make this recti- 
fication on crossing the 180th meridian from 
Greenwich, tolerably near which, as will be 
seen from the map, the extreme northern 
and southern projections of the date-curve 
come. y 

* Finally, it may be remarked that, as 
our date-line is identical with no one meri- 
dian, there must be a point, at its extreme 
eastern projection, which first receives the 
sun’s rays, and where, consequently, the 
New Year begins. This point might be 
called the New Year's Point. The place 
which corresponds to this point is Chatham 
Island, east of New Zealand (about 188 de- 
grees east of the meridian of Greenwich, 
and in the 44th degree of southern latitude). 
In this regard the Chatham Islanders are in 
advance of all the rest of the world.” 
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IRRESOLUTION. 


E take the following excellent coun- 

sel from the Philadelphia Ledger. 

It is an epitome of practical wisdom, and 
well worthy of the widest circulation : 

“There are few conditions of mind more 
painful to endure, and more fatal to efficien- 
cy or success, than irresolution. Most of 
us can recall occasions when we have been 
thus afflicted, hesitating anxiously between 
two opposite courses, preferring first one 
and then the other, as their several advan- 
tages present themselves, becoming each 
moment more confused and uncertain, and, 
though vexed and ashamed of the delay, 
yet utterly unable to end it by a decision. 
We may be happy if such a condition is 
rare and exceptional with us; if our usual 
habit is to think deliberately, decide reso- 
lutely, and act firmly. 

“ The irresolute man is continually wast- 
ing energy. The power that should be 
economized for action he consumes in anx- 
ious alterations of opinion. Does he pro- 
pose a journey, a busingss enterpise, or some 
change in his mode of life, he is torn with 
conflicting thoughts as to its desirability. 
The inducements to carry it out appear in 
glowing colors, and he thinks his purpose 
is settled; then possibilities of failures and 
fears of disappointment bear on him so 
strongly that he almost renounces it, 
Again convictions of its benefit press with 
renewed force, and he oscillates most pain- 
fully between the two courses, not having 
sufficient Firmness either to undertake or to 
relinquish the enterprise. Meanwhile the 
delay itself frequently settles the matter; 
the time in which he might have chosen for 
himself passes away, and he is forced to ac- 
cept what fate has left him without any 
reference to his judgment or preference. 
Directly the power of choice is removed, 
all the advantages of the opposite plan rush 
upon him with ten-fold force; he is sure 
that that would have been his selection 
had the opportunity been prolonged; and, 
consequently, acting upon compulsion, with- 
out heart or faith, and, indeed, against what 
he now thinks his better judgment, his fail- 
ure and his discontent are both insured. In 





the smaller details of life, this irresolution, 
if less disastrous, is even more vexatious 
and annoying. To waver about trifles, to 
hesitate and doubt and balance probabili- 
ties upon every little matter that presents 
itself for immediate decision, is a lamenta- 
ble waste of power, distressing to one’s self, 
and irritating to every looker-on. It is bet- 
ter to’ make some mistakes, we should all 
declare, than to thus constantly lose time 
and force in debating the pro and con of 
each petty action. 

“A habit of self-dependence is one most 
important ingredient in a resolute character. 
He who, either from inclination or the force 
of circumstances, has always leaned upon 
others, can hardly be expected to show 
much energy in decisions, or much inflexi- 
bility of purpose. It is just here that free- 
dom becomes so palpable a blessing, giving 
to every man and woman the opportunity 
for acquiring a self-reliance that nothing 
else can supply. 

“Tt is, perhaps, hardly possible for one 
who has attained maturity with a vacillat- 
ing, irresolute nattire ever to become a de- 
cided and resolute character. Still there 
are various degrees of this valuable quality, 
and it is withifi the power of each individ- 
ual so to discipline himself as to strengthen 
and increase it. A thoughtful survey of 
every important subject on which we are 
called to decide is necessary to this end. 
There is a time for deliberation as well as 
for action, and when the former is crowded 
into the latter a wise decision is impossible. 
All aids to this end should be warmly wel- 
comed, not as props to support our weak- 
ness, but as means to correct our judgment. 
The inflexibility that refuses to receive such 
aid, and only seeks to enforce its own will, 
is obstinacy, not decision. When, however, 
we have brought all foreign helps into con- 
nection with our own judgment, and have 
thus formed the best conclusion we can in 
the time allowed, we must, as far as possi- 
ble, dismiss further consideration and pro- 
ceed to immediate action. In the less im- 
portant details of daily life, we shall not 
greatly err in forcing ourselves to an im- 
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mediate choice, though we may still ques- | the habit of revising our actions with a 
tion its wisdom. This self-compulsion will | view to avoid in the future the mistakes 





D, be most salutary, especially if we cultivate | into which we may have fallen.” 

us 

to —__+0e 

li- 

“ THE WILD TURKEY. 

if, S the blue-bird is the bird of ; deep chestnut. The tail is banded with 
> spring, the turkey may be regard- | green and black, with a broad blackish 
a _ ed as in some sense typical of winter, | band near the lower end. A tuft of 
since at this season people direct their | small feathers protrudes from the breast, 
. attention gastronomically to him. In- | as in the illustration. The head is 
-” deed, the flesh of the turkey is deemed 

2. specially toothsome in the winter, and kee 

ce is then frequently found upon the tables iy 

mn of the well-to-do, and at the holiday $ 

w season he must be a poor man, indeed, zit 

i who can not for once, at least, enjoy the 3 

- good cheer of one for bis family. But 

s it is of the turkey in his native state we 

. are to speak, 

- The wild turkey was once prevalent 

- throughout the whole con- 

te tinent of North America, 

e- but the progress of civiliza- 

re tion has limited its haunts 

y now chiefly to the thickly 

d- wooded tracts of the West- 

- ern States, and of the val- 

of leys of the Mississippi and 

: Missouri. From the Atlan- 

ae tic States he has almost en- 

-d tirely disappeared. 

* Belonging to the order 

o]- of Meliagris, of the Galli- 

k- nacie, this bird may be 

it. briefly described as being, when full- | small, the body being compact and well 
ch grown, about four feet in extreme | fleshed, and the legs long. 

ll, length, with a stretch of wing of nearly The wild turkey is not a migratory 
* six feet. The female is about a foot | bird, or strictly gregarious, but from the 
eS smaller. The legs and feet are purplish- | necessity of hunting for its food, spreads 
in red, the upper part of the back and | itself through the country, assembling 
ms wings a yellowish-brown, with a metal- | in considerable numbers in the district 
. lic luster, changing to deep purple, the | where food is found most abundantly. 
n- tips of the feathers being broadly edged | It feeds on grain, berries, and vegetable 
ot with velvet black. The lower part of | substances, and, except during the 
a the back and the tail coverts are of a | breeding season, the sexes remain quite 
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apart. It is very early in spring that 
their association begins, actuated by the 
instinct of propagation, and, like our 
domestic fowls, several hens follow a 
favorite gobbler, roosting in his neigh- 
borhood until they begin to lay, when 
they withdraw from his resort to save 
their eggs, which he would destroy if 
discovered. The eggs number from ten 
to fifteen, of a whitish color, and cover- 
ed with small red spots. The hen shows 
a good deal of caution in the location 
of her nest, and in the method of ap- 
proaching it. She seldom abandons 
the nest, even when persecuted, her at- 
tachment increasing with the growing 
life of her brood. The young increase 
rapidly in size, and in a few months are 
quite independent of their parent, and 
able to roost in the higher branches of 
trees. As turkeys have enemies of 
the most cunning kind, like the lynx or 
wild-cat, it is not remarkable that they 





exhibit much shrewdness, and take 
many precautions to avoid their perse- 
cution. 

The wild turkeys weigh commonly 
from fifteen to eighteen pounds, and 
very frequently as much as twenty- 
five, or even thirty pounds; the hen be- 
ing a much smaller bird is lighter in 
weight. 

The male wild turkey acts in a man- 
ner very like that of the domestic bird, 
especially during the breeding season, 
strutting with expanded tail, spread- 
ing his wings, and prancing about with 
a very proud and haughty air, now and 
then uttering his harsh, indescribable 
cry. 

The turkey is of American origin; 
was not known in Europe until the six- 
teenth century, when it was sent from 
Mexico to Spain, and introduced into 
England during the reign of Henry the 
Eighth. 


—— 05 —— ~ 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF BRAIN LESION AND ITS PROVINGS. 


NE of the most remarkable cases 

of brain lesion on record, and at 
the same time most interesting on ac- 
count of its bearings on Phrenology, 
was that of Byron Wright, of Water- 
loo, Iowa, who died on the 26th of July, 
1875, from the effects of a pistol-shot 
received two years and a half previous- 
ly. Mr. Wright was a school teacher, 
about twenty-one years of age at the 
time of the shooting, having charge of 
the school at Cedar City, Iowa, and 
was boarding with the girl’s mother. 
While seated at the breakfast-table one 
morning, the girl came up behind him, 
and holding a revolver near the back 
of his head, shot him, the ball entering 
the occipital bone in the upper part of 
the organ of Philoprogenitiveness, a 
little to the left of the cerebral falx, or 





part of the dura mater which separates 
the hemispheres of the brain. The 
course of the ball after entering was 
nearly forward, but tending a very 
little upward and to the left, and lodg- 


ing at a distance of 3? inches from the , 


surface. 

As soon as Wright discovered that 
he was shot, he got up from the 
table and attempted to go out of the 
house, but was prevented by a young 
German. Mr. Wright said that he 
wished to go out into the fresh air, but 
the German told him that he would not 
let him go out. He then went to the 
window, and while-breathing the fresh 
air as it came through an aperture, the 
German took the revolver and shot him 
a second time, the ball entering in front 
of the left ear, below the sphenoid bone, 
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and lodging in the right malar bone. 
The German and girl both left the 
house then, and Wright demanded of 
her mother the reason for his being 
shot in this manner. She told him that 
it was because he had been making love 
to Almira, and had then refused to mar- 
ry her. This he then and ever after 
emphatically denied. Afterward he left 
the house, going across the street to the 
schoolhouse, and from there was assist- 
ed to a private dwelling near by. 

Drs. Robinson and Adams, of Cedar 
Falls, were summoned, and after prob- 
ing the wounds found them to be in the 
regions as stated above. Their opinion 
was that he could not live more than a 
few hours. He was conscious all the 
time, both. before and after his removal 
on the next day to his home in Water- 
loo, conversing rationally with all who 
came to see him, 

After many weary months of waver- 
ing between life and death, he began to 
improve, and was able to go out, the 
wound in front of the ear having healed 
entirely; while the wound in the back 
of the head continued to discharge mat- 
ter to a greater or less degree until his 
death. About this time the eccentrici- 
ties which made his case so strange be- 
gan to manifest themselves. He first 
lost nearly all his old love of home and 
of children, and became a wanderer, 
while his Self-Esteem was so exagger- 
ated at times as to bewilder all who 
had previously known him. 4s his in- 
tellect was not in any serious manner 
affected, he being perfectly coherent at 
all times, his friends did not conceive 
the idea that he was insane, for it was 
only his social, selfish, and animal pro- 
pensities which at times manifested ab- 
normal activity. 

Wright’s friend, Dr. D. W. Crouse, 
in speaking of the abnormal action of 
some of his selfish propensities, informed 





the writer that “his aim was to be great 
in a popular sense, and to impress oth- 
ers of his greatness; to be great as a 
statesman, to have notoriety even if of 
the ‘Ben Butler’ stamp. He aimed 
at a public life; was pompous and fond 
of outside display; wanted all the 
praise, and hated rivals; was very 
touchy when criticised, and had a sul- 
len contempt for all who disapproved 
his actions; was egotistical and dom- 
ineering in the family at home; would 
order people to do things for him, not 
because he could not do them himself, 
but because he wanted to be waited 
upon; insisted upon being obeyed; 
could neither be persuaded nor driven ; 
was two-faced, evasive, and unfathom- 
able even by acknowledged friends; 
loved to surprise people, and was enig- 
matical. He would go from town to 
town and try to make the acquaintance 
of the editors, mayors, and other public 
men of the places visited, and then 
boast that he was the friend of various 
prominent persons throughout the west. 
Sometimes he would go into the Sab- 
bath-schools, and talk infidelity to those 
who could not answer him, and would 
try to appear learned, great, and mys- 
terious to the children, while to minis- 
ters and prominent members of the 
churches he would talk as though he 
were a zealous Christian; would de- 
nounce evil in unmeasured terms to 
those who, he knew, disapproved of the 
things he was talking about, and to an- 
other he would boast of doing the 
things he had denounced. He once 
called upona neighbor and asked for a 
horse and carriage to ride into the coun- 
try with, and his request being granted, 
he ordered the hired man to get them 
and take him. The man had other en- 
gagements, and explained why he could 
not go, but Wright was very angry be- 
cause he could not have his own way. 
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About a year after the shooting, 
while in Wisconsin, he was thrown 
from a wagon and sustained a severe 
shock, but was not otherwise seriously 
injured. The wound in the back of his 
head, however, began to pain him, and 
he went to a surgeon to have it exam- 
ined. The doctor probed it, and found 
something near the surface, which he 
thought was a piece of the skull, and 
concluded to try to extract it. He suc- 
ceeded, and to his and Wright’s sur- 
prise it proved to be the ball which had 
been lodged in the brain so long before. 
Wright danced around the room in 
great glee at the prospect of recovering 
entirely; but in this expectation he 
was doomed to disappointment, for his 
brain had been irritated too long by the 
leaden pellet. 

In his wanderings he became ac- 
quainted with a young lady at Iowa 
City, whom he married about a year 
prior to his death, loving her passionate- 
ly for a time, but it was only the insane 
love of a diseased brain, which disap- 
peared soon afterward. Conjugal Love 
was lost, while Combativeness and De- 
structiveness reigned supreme. Having 
resumed his vocation of teaching, he 
would treat his pupils with the greatest 
cruelty, sometimes hurling his cane 
across the school-room at a little of- 
fender, and at other times terrifying 
them with threats too horrible to men- 
tion. 

Once, after beating a child nearly 
to death, he was arrested and fined, 
but neither this nor dismissal from the 
school tended to modify his cqnduct; 
for as soon as he obtained another 
school he renewed his violence, and 
when he could get no more schools to 
teach his wife became the victim of 
his insane cruelty. In fact, the reac- 
tiun which followed the abnormal ac- 
tivity of Conjugal Love was such that 





he would not consent to see her when 
in his last moments. 

At length his many eccentricities led 
those with whom he was associated to 
believe that he was deranged, and he 
was brought before the Commissioner 
of insanity to be examined, and after a 
review of the testimony produced was 
by the court declared insane. His 
parents then took him to their home at 
Waterloo, after which his passions dis- 
appeared, and he seemed more like his 
former self, although he did not walk 
as erect or with the firm, elastic step 
which was his when well, but in an 
aimless, lifeless manner. 

During all this time his intellectual 
activities did not appear to be affected, 
except that he could not study so long 
or so closely as he could before he was 
shot without becoming confused. 

In view of this case, I submit that 
philosophers, metaphysicians, and men- 
tal scientists outside of Phrenology 
will experience some difficulty in ex- 
plaining how a man’s intellect can re- 
main unimpaired when one-third of his 
brain is destroyed, as was the case with 
Mr. Wright, as shown by the autopsy 
made immediately after his death. 

Finding his dissolution approaching, 
he requested that a post mortem exam- 
ination of his brain be made, which was 
done by Drs. Ball, Crouse, and others 
of Waterloo, and Dr. Robinson of 
Cedar Falls. It was found that the 
posterior lobe, the greater part of the 
middle lobe, and a small part of the an- 
terior lobe of the left hemisphere of the 
cerebrum, had softened, a considerable 
quantity of matter being. found in the 
fibrous part of the anterior lobe. The 
rest of the left hemisphere, and the 
greater part of the right, were very 
much inflamed. The indications were 
that the inflammation had spread from 
the region where the ball passed to the 
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convoluted surface of nearly the whole 
brain, causing it to soften in those parts 
near the wound. The aperture in the 
skull through which the ball had en- 
tered the brain was nearly closed, thus 
preventing the escape of pus as fast as 
it formed in the brain, and this, doubt- 
less, was the immediate cause of his 
death. 

A chronic ulcer of the brain is some- 
thing rarely met with; but it is known 
that when there is a chronic ulcer on 
any part of the body, the blood some- 
times carries foreign particles into the 
surrounding tissues, causing them to 
become inflamed, the degree of inflam- 
mation depending upon the size or 
quantity of the irritating substance. 
When the ulcer is closed so as to pre- 
vent the escape of matter, the inflam- 
mation spreads rapidly to the surround- 
ing parts, and continues to spread until 
there is found some outlet of escape, or 
death supervenes, If the particles were 
carried into the surrounding brain tis- 
sue, in this instance they were very 
small, and the inflammation they pro- 
duced could not affect anything but the 
parts in the immediate vicinity, until 
after the aperture in the skull had 
closed ; and in this case, as the organs 
of Secretiveness, Destructiveness, Com- 
bativeness, Conjugal Love, Adhesive- 
ness, Firmness, Approbativeness, Self- 
Esteem, and that part of the brain 
which presides over locomotion were 
nearest the wound, they would be those 
affected, if any. Philoprogenitiveness 
and Inhabitiveness were found to be 
very nearly destroyed in the left hemis- 
phere, and doubtless were impaired in 
the right. 

That inflammation would excite the 
brain to abnormal action is admitted 
by nearly all physiologists, and where 
the inflammation is great it may exert 
@ general excitatory influence. In this 





case, only the man’s social, selfish, and 
animal propensities were affected — 
those which phrenologists locate in the 
vicinity of the wound as described. 

As the ball lodged near the optic 
ganglia, I inquired if his eyes were in 
any manner affected, and was informed 
that the sight of his left eye had been 
impaired ever after the receipt of vhe 
wound—in fact, was nearly destroyed ; 
but whether the ball had injured the 
fibers of the optic nerve before or after 
their decussation, or whether the loss 
of sight was the result of the shock of 
the other ball, I was unable to learn 
from the surgeons who made the exam- 
ination. 

Byron Wright was about five feet 
seven inches high, and weighed nearly 
150 pounds when in health. His brain 
was massive, and the sulci between the 
convolutions extended nearly to the 
center of the brain, being the most re- 
markable in this respect of any ever 
seen by the physicians who examined 
it. His skull was of unusual thickness. 
His temperaments—mental, motive, and 
vital—were well balanced, and of a very 
high grade. That his vitality was ex- 
ceedingly great is evidenced by his 
ability to walk across the street after 
being shot in the head twice. 

LOREN E. CHURCHILL. 
—__+#e —___ 

Toe WEATHER rn ALAska.—Our semi- 
Arctic tributary experiences many peculiar 
phases of weather, among them strange 
darkness at daytime and strange light at 
night. A correspondent of the Alaska 
Herald, which, by the way, is published in 
San Francisco, thus vivaciously alludes to 
things meteorological in the neighborhood 
of Sitka: 

“A late, blustering spring and an early, 
vigorous winter have this year in Alaska 
joined hands over a most backward sum- 
mer, October 28th we had our first frost, 
and three days later snow covered Sitka 
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and surroundings. Now piles of flakes are 
on the ground to the tune of three feet on 
the level, and more is in the air, ready to 
come down and see. The thermometer has 
been down to one degree above zero, a de- 
gree of cold we did not enjoy at any time 
last winter. Vegetables did not do very 
well this year, for want of sun; but salmon 
has been plenty. 

“Some four months ago we had no dark- 
ness at night; at 11 P. M. a newspaper 
could be read without artificial illumina- 
tion. But changeful time gives variety. 
Two weeks more, and natural light will be 





so scarce that lamps will be needed at any 
time excepting from nine o’clock a. M. till 
three o’clock P. M. 

“ The main pastime now, and for some five 
months to come, is skating, and that is in- 
dulged in by old and young at all hours of 
the day and night. The Indians slide 
along the glassy surface barefooted, and if 
they feel cold they stoutly deny the fact.” 

The hardy Indians are probably sincere 
in that denial, as their feet, accustomed to 
bareness, and toughened by constant exer- 
cise, are encased in a thick skin, that on 
the soles being very dense and calloused. 


——_~+e——_. 


“CETERIS 


Bee following anecdote and comments 
we think will interest the readers of 
the Purenotoeicat. It is taken from a 
long-established, staid Boston paper of 
February 12, 1876: 

“When the celebrated George Combe 
was in this country lecturing on his spe- 
cialty, Phenology, he, on one occasion, 
made a convert and won an ally of a spe- 
cies whereof he was not proud. In a 
western city he had a hearer who was so 
struck with the lucidity of the lecturer that 
himself fancied he also could lecture, and 
at the same time turn a penny, on the same 
alleged science. In making his first appear- 
ance in his new character, he supposed he 
recollected the whole of Mr. Combe’s state- 
ment, and that he was quoting it in its 
completeness, when he somewhat pom- 
pously began: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, at 
the outset I give the Phrenclogical form- 
ula: Oateris Paribus is the measure of 
power!’ There happened to be in the 
audience a few to whom the Latin was not 
a stranger, and their derisive laughter at 
once told the other hearers and also the lec- 
turer himself, that there was a mistake. 

“Tt may not be amiss if we at once inform 
the ‘unlearned reader’ that ‘ceteris pari- 
bus’ is the Latin for ‘other things being 
equal.’ Mr. Combe’s point was this: The 
size of the brain, as the organ of mind, is 
not the only nor even the most important 
item to be taken into account. Quite 


PARIBUS.” 


as much, even more, depends upon the 
quality of the brain—whether it be of -fine 
or of coarse fiber; whether it is moved by 
a vigorous or a sluggish temperament ; and 
whether it has the accompaniment of good 
or poor physical health; with yet other 
important conditions of strong mentality. 
Size does not alone determine the strength 
of wood. A twig of oak may have more 
tenacity than ten times tts diameter in 
punk. But where all the conditions are 
equal—quality, temperament, health and so 
on, being the same—‘ Size’ gives the ‘ meas- 
ure of power.’ Mr. Combe’s putting. of the 
formula was: ‘ Cateris paribus, Size is the 
measure of power.’ His imitator was so 
struck with the Latin that he failed to note 
the item given in English ! 

“Yet even Mr. Combe would have said 
that if his quack imitator must make an 
omission from the formula, he could hardly 
have done better; for the English part 
thereof is really not so essential as that 
given in Latin. Observation not unfre- 
quently shows that the proverb, ‘ Big head, 
little wit,’ is a fact. And we may quote 
other epithets in proof that the common 
judgment sees the significance of the ‘ cate- 
ris paribus’—as, for example, that the man 
of silly utterances has a ‘soft’ head. Qual- 
ity is often more than quantity, and in re- 
gard to brain it is frequently the chief con- 
sideration. And he who, in attempting the 





phrenological formula, should say, ‘ Size is 
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the measure of power,’ would, in a majority 
of instances, blunder more than he whose 
mistake we have quoted, ‘ Cateris paribus 
is the measure of power.’” 

Then the writer proceeds to apply the 
principles advanced to religious affairs, and 
uses language of so much phrenological 
point that weadd the remainder of the article 
for the sake of the admonition it gives to all 
who are striving to educate and elevate peo- 
ple from the pulpit or lecture platform : 

“ Attention has recently been directed to 
the almost chronic disease of parishes in 
all denominations, in perpetually enunci- 
ating ‘Size,’ and in hardly noting the far 
more important ‘ Ceteris paribus.” Has 
the congregation ‘size?’ has the church 
‘size?’ has the conference ‘size?’ has the 
Sunday-school ‘size?’ If so, the millen- 
nium has come, and Je dewms may be sung. 
It is about time that this atrocious folly 
were shown in its true character. We de- 
mand that the ‘ceteris paribus’ shall at 
least have a chance, The ‘ other things ’— 
what is preached, what the effect, the dura- 
bility of the work, the question whether 
the size is in oak or punk, substance or 
froth, whether the reputable public looks 
on in sympathy or in derision—the time has 
come for pastors and parishes to give these 
matters profound and practical considera- 
tion. For the congregation of people, not 
less than for the congregation of ‘ bumps,’ 
the formula is, ‘ Cateris paribus, Size is the 
measure of power ;’ and the ‘other things 
being equal’ should take its proper place 
at the head. 

“ Of one thing we make sure: no one who 
reads what we have here indited shall, 
with an honest conscience, understand us 
as making the size of the congregation, of 
the school, of the conference, of no account. 
When we say that a minister had better be 
a preacher to ten than a harlequin to a 
hundred, we are not saying that to preach 
to ten is as good succcess as preaching to a 
hundred. Provided the thing done is good, 
the degree of success is proportioned tothe 
amount that is done. To Christianize a 
hundred is ten times greater success than 
to Christianize ten. To deny this, to affirm 
the contrary, is to talk as the fool talks, 





“Hence we say: Making sure of the 
‘other things,’ the next thing in order is 
‘Size.’ Any gift of utterance; any magne- 
tism of manner; any device of dignified 
rhetoric—a touch of Latin, if it is really to 
the point |—any ingenuity of statement, the 
thing stated being good and elevating; all 
the graces of the schools; the charm of 
voice—all these are commendable, and they 
who complain of them are either shallow 
or envious, 

“ We long to see the churches full, but to 
secure this end it is simply suicide to play 
the clown rather than be the minister of 
Christ. Only preach the Gospel, and so 
preach it that matter, manner, and impres- 
sion shall savor of Christ and His right- 
eousness, and you can not reach too many. 
‘ Cateris paribus, Size is the measure of 
power.’” 

te 


THE MOON AND THE WEATHER. 


NE of the subscribers to the PHRENo- 
LoeicaL has written to the editor 
thereof on two occasions asking his opinion 
with reference to the influence of the moon 
upon the weather, which we as residents 
associate on this planetary orb experience. 
The subscriber quotes the astronomer Her- 
schel—not a very recent authority, to be 
sure—in support of his view that the 
phases of the moon exercise the important 
function of meteorogical regulators, In an- 
swer to him we quote from a scientific writ- 
er in Blackwood’s Magazine, who furnishes, 
we think, very substantial reasons adversus 
the moon theory: 

“The notion that the moon exerts an in- 
fluence on weather is so deeply rooted that, 
notwithstanding all the attacks which have 
been made against it since meteorology has 
been seriously studied, it continues to retain 
its hold upon us. And yet there never was 
a popular superstition more utterly without 
a basis than this one. If the moon did re- 
ally possess any power over weather, that 
power could only be exercised in one of 
three ways—by reflection of the sun’s rays, 
by attraction, or by emanation. No other 
form of action is conceivable. Now, as the 
brightest light of a full moon is never equal 
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in intensity or quantity to that which is re- 
flected toward us by. a white cloud on a 
summer day, it can scarcely be pretended 
that weather is affected by such a cause. 
That the moon does exert attraction on us 
is manifest—we see its working in the 
tides; but though it can move water, it is 
most unlikely that it can do the same to air, 
for the specific gravity of the atmosphere 
is so small that there is nothing to be 
attracted. Laplace calculated, indeed, 
that the joint attraction of the sun and 
moon together could not stir the atmos- 
phere at a quicker rate than five miles a 
day. As for lunar emanations, not a sign 
of them has ever been discovered. The 
idea of an influence produced by the phases 





of the moon is therefore based on no recog- 
nizable cause whatever. Furthermore, it is 
now distinctly shown that no variations at 
all really occur in weather at the moment 
of the changes of quarter any more than at 
other ordinary times. Since the establish- 
ment of meteorological stations all over the 
earth, it has been proved by millions of oh- 
servations that there is no simultaneousness 
whatever between the supposed cause and 
the supposed effect. The whole story is a 
fancy and a superstition which has been 
handed down to us uncontrolled, and which 
we have accepted as true because our fore- 
fathers believed it. The moon exercises no 
more influence on weather than herrings do 
on the Government of Switzerland.” 


———_+4e——_—— 


A NEW WORK ON PHYSIOLOGY.* 


HE publishers having very courteously 

placed in our hand Dr. Flint’s new 
and elaborate volume, we have deemed it 
our duty to make a careful examination, 
especially of those chapters in which are 
treated the parts of our organism which 
have received the special attention of learn- 
ed anatomists. 

We have selected and read the chapters 
on the blood and the lymphatics, as these 
are subjects which have been quite revolu- 
tionized by the labors of eminent investi- 
gators during the last decade, and we feel 
driven to the conclusion that if our author 
had used his microscope more, and had 
kept himself at all familiar with the strides 
of modern histologists, he would have writ- 
ten a better book. As the work stands, 
any student who relies upon its authority 
in this department will be at a great disad- 
vantage, as many of the statements will be 
contradicted by the professor of histology 
whose lectures he may attend, always pre- 
suming that the said professor of histology 
is “ posted” on everything which has oc 





* A Text-book on Human Physiology ; designed for 
the use of practitioners and students of medicine. By 
Austin Flint, Jr., M D., Professor of Physiology in the 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York, Fellow 
of the New York Academy of Medicine, etc. Ilus- 
trated by three lithographic plates and three hundred 
wood-cuts. Svo.; pp. 978. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. 





curred for the last fifteen years in his de- 
partment. 

Let us instanve a few examples. At page 
5 we find our author explaining the change 
in the color of the blood from dark-blue to 
scarlet, and vice versa, by saying that it is 
due to the replacing of carbonic acid with 
oxygen, and the converse. Very true. Dr. 
Flint, but why does this result occur? 
Why should oxygen produce the scarlet 
tint, and carbonic acid the blue? Our au- 
thor’s only reason is the child’s reason, “ be- 
cause it does.” Is not the well-known 
change from concavity of form to convex- 
ity, under the influence of carbonic acid, 
and the resulting change of tint (as taught 
by Henle, Nasse, Harless, and others), a suf- 
ficient reason ? 

On page 18 we run suddenly against the 
astonishing statement that the blood-cells 
arise by genesis in the sanguineous blaste- 
ma, and that they are generated de novo in 
the adult from the liquor sanguinis or blood 
plasma, 

We have seen such statements in his- 
tologies written twenty years ago, but 
we did not expect to hear an “ original in- 
vestigator” in this year of grace, 1876, giv- 
ing in his adhesion to any such ideas. If 
Dr. Flint had just awakened from a “ Rip 
Van Winkle” sleep of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, he could scaicely do better justice to 
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the muddled state of his cerebral convolu- 
tions. 

What, then, are the facts in regard to the 
original formation of blood-cells? The 
germ, at the very earliest period of life, is 
divided into three layers of cells, known as 
the corneous, the middle germinal, and the 
intestinal gland layers, so called from the 
fact that from the upper layer the hair, 
nails, and epithelium of the whole body 
arise; from the lower layer we have origin- 
ating all the glandular structures of the 
whole digestive tract; while from the mid- 
dle layer we have developed the whole con- 
nective-tissue group, including the muscles, 
the vascular and lymphatic systems, and 
the blood. The best histologists are agreed 
that the primary blood-cells are not related 
in any way to the later ones; that they are 
merely the familiar formative or embryonal 
cells, which subsequently differentiate, as we 
well know, into such widely different tis- 
sues, These cells appear much like the or- 
dinary leucocytes which in after life are the 
parents of the red blood-cells, These em- 
bryo blood-cells multiply by division, thus 
evincing a high degree of protoplasmic ac- 
tivity; while, on the other hand, the adult 
red blood-cells exhibit neither motion nor 
multiplication in any form; so marked is 
this feature that Beale, one of the greatest 
living authorities, calls them “dead cells,” 
believing that they are passing into a senes- 
cent state, preliminary to complete destruc- 
tion. After the cell division ceases, the 
increase of the blood-cells is due to the 
transformation of leucocytes. It is only 
during the last twenty years that the labors 
of Stricker, Von Recklinghausen, Cohn- 
heim, Waller, and Frey have rendered the 
origin of these cells much less obscure. 

We now pass to consider Dr. Flint’s 
views of the origin and destination of the 
white blood-cells or leucocytes. On page 
14 a paragraph of four and a half lines oc- 
curs, which is all thut we can find in the 
whole work describing that most wonder- 
ful process, the “ diapedesis,” or migration 
of the leucocytes from the blood-vessels, 
and their wandering out through the tis- 
sues. Our author devotes just ten words to 
it, viz.: “the migration of the corpuscles 





which has lately been described.” Cohn- 
heim’s original article was published in 
Virchows Archiv, for September, 1866, and 
republished in English the following sum- 
mer, so that we obtain a curious conception 
of Dr. Flint’s ideas of time. Considering 
the late very progress of microscopic science, 
1866 should be called a long time ago. Let 
us hope that on other points our author has 
heard of investigations later than 1867, 

Late treatises on histology make no mys- 
tery of the origin of the leucocytes, since they 
are almost universally conceded to be the 
proliferated lymph-cells of the spleen, and 
lymphatic glands; and yet we find on page 
15 the experiments of Onimus given at full 
length to prove the origin of the leucocytes 
from a “granular blastema.” 

These experiments have no weight what- 
ever since our increase of knowledge with 
respect to the wonderful traveling abilities 
of those “ vagabonds,” the leucocytes. Mod- 
ern text-books on histology scarcely take 
the trouble to even mention the ideas for- 
merly entertained of the spontaneous for- 
mation of the leucocytes, so completely have 
recent researches refuted them. 

At page 92 we find a formal statement of 
the phenomena observed with the micro- 
scope in transparent tissues in a state of ir- 
ritation, but we notice no mention ‘whatever 
of that most important phenomenon, the mi- 
gration of the leucocytes. Does not our 
author know that this fact has been ob- 
served by hundreds of competent micro- 
scopists during the nine years since Cohn- 
heim published his discovery, and that the 
fact is taught in all our medical colleges 
to-day as distinctly as any fact in histology ? 

Dr. Flint exhibits curious partiality in 
his authorities, For instance, Robin is 
quoted on almost every point, whether 
right or wrong, and a number of others, 
equally distinguished, among German sei+ 
entists are rarely or never quoted at all. 
Does he read any scientific journals? and if 
so, does he not know, as almost everybody 
else does, that for every original investi- 
gator that France had produced, Germany 
has produced ten? Does he ned Know that 
most of the recent advances im science are 
due to German patience and steady labor? 
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In justice it is becoming to say that the 
new book contains much valuable informa- 
tion, but should not be taken as authority 
on all points, as has been shown. With re- 
gard to Phrenology, Dr. Flint has but little 
to say, and that little is expressed in less 
than a half-dozen lines, In fact, he snubs 
the whole thing, and that irrespective of 
the favorable testimony contributed by five 
or six of the most eminent European anato- 





mists of the day. We would not assert his 
ignorance of the researches of Dr. Ecker, 
or of Hitzig, Broga, or of Ferrier in the 
anatomy of the brain. Certainly many of 
the facts which our author places among 
the things in human physiology invulner- 
able to hostile attack have no stronger 
physical data, and are not more fortified 
by sound logical deductions, than the prin- 
ciples of Phrenology. 











Mrs. C, Fowier Wetts, Proprietor. 
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WANTED, GOOD READING MATTER FOR 
THE PEOPLE. 


is H, mamma, my Sunday-school book 

has fourteen pictures, and they're 
just splendid!” was the exclamation of a 
little seven-year-old boy, as he burst into 
his mother’s apartment one Sunday after- 
noon lately. A very intelligent little fellow 
he is, and fond of reading little stories, but 
he is a type of the average boy in his fond- 
ness for pictures; a fondness which is pro- 
moted by the growing interest in art which 
American culture exhibits, and especially 
by the rage for illustration which domin- 
ates in the common literature of the day. 
Were the disposition of those who furnish 
the miscellaneous reading of the masses in 
the direction of the chaste, true, and beau- 
tiful, we should heartily encourage their 
activity; but we regret to say that but few 





of the many who publish for the million 
are actuated by any other apparent wish 
than to get money by pandering to the low, 
sensual appetites of raw youth and uncul- 
tivated, or rather impure, adults. 

The news-stands are loaded with cheap 
periodicals, weeklies and monthlies, and 
books whose reading-matter is not only 
senseless and absurd, but abounding in im- 
moralities, either covert or bold, and whose 
illustrations are either disgraceful to good 
taste or suggestive of impurity. 

Some books, written by authors of repute 
and largely circulated>bear the marks of 
having been written for the purpose of win- 
ning favor in behalf of views of ques 
tions in socifl morality which refined intel- 
ligence has been accustomed to condemn 
at first sight. Witness “ Griffith Gaunt,” 
and the flood of like books which it in- 
troduced. 
pression of bad literature can only operate 


The associations for the sup- 


against that which is manifestly indecent, 
and that they are doing a work of inestimable 
value it must be admitted. The thousand 
books and papers which insidiously plant 
bad seed in young minds are in far tuo 
many cases brought home by fathers and 
mothers, who exercise little or no thought 
in their selection beyond the desire to read 
“a good story,” or te have a laugh over the 
funny pictures. 

We would not be se unjust as to say that 
the literature furnished by the Sunday- 
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schools is pernicious. Not at all; for we 
know that its character is in general select 
and high-toned, and the best which our 
children at large can obtain. But now and 
then a writer of books for children, having 
in direct view the inculcation of virtuous 
conduct, will be careless and drop a baneful 
seed. We were looking through a pleasant 
little book one evening, when in the most 
attractive part we found that the conduct 
‘of the hero was in some respects a really 
earnest tribute of honor to the use of tobacco. 
The author of that book is a lady, and one 
who can not be indicted for intentionally aid- 
ing or abetting the harmful habit mention- 
ed. Nevertheless, in her illustrations of the 
importance of practical benevolence she was 
careless enough to sanction tobacco-using. 
The bright boy whose father smokes would 
read that part of the book and glean an ar- 
gument from it that father is right in his 
smoking. 

So far as the moral instruction of chil- 
dren is concerned, we can not be too solic- 
itous in the prescription of their reading 


and society. While it is right to supply 


material for the indulgence of the imagina- . 


tion, such material should be of a healthful 
character, not the trashy, empty, sensational 
sort which engenders an unnatural taste for 
novel reading. 

There are certain story papers which cir- 
culate hundreds of thousands each, their 
readers being chiefly the youth of both 
sexes in our large cities who earn their liv- 
ing in stores, sewing-rooms, and factories. 
The literature is of the cheapest sort, re- 
markable for its extravagance of language 
and marvelousness of incident, and equally 
remarkable for its want of truth and prac- 
ticality. By it the uncultivated, inexperi- 
enced minds of the young readers are inflat- 
ed, their imaginations kept ever on the 
stretch, and their perception of the utilities 





of life blurred and distorted. Such publi- 
cations are, indeed, “sowing the seeds of 
intellectual and moral maladies,” which 
will send many of the readers, when larger 
grown, to the ways of vice and crime. 

Can we suggest a remedy? 
one we know at the present stage of legis- 
lative and social development is the vonver- 
sion of the men who publish such literature. 
to rational views of duty and honor, Only 
let such men be cured of the mania for 
making money by any available methods, 


The only 


and drawn to look upon life as a sphere for 
the exercise of their best powers, moral and 
social as well as intellectual and selfish; 
that they are bound to act according to 
their opportunity for the improvement, de- 
velopment, and happiness of their fellows; 
and that in so doing they will secure for 
themselves true honor and lasting joy, and 
the end will be attained of a purified lit- 


erature. 
——_—_ vee —- 


BRIGHT STARS FALLING. 

INCE our last number went to press 
three bright, particular stars have 
fallen from our firmament. Possibly it 
would have been a better figure to say that 
three ripe clusters of fruit had been gath- 
ered into the great garner-house. The 
first of these was the Hon. Reverdy John- 
son, a lawyer of more than national repu- 
tation, a fine scholar, a man of integrity, 
of eminent attainment, and well-balanced 
moral and intellectual judgment. He had 
reached the ripe age of eighty years, or 
would have done so on the twenty-first of 
May next. The various eminent positions 
which he had been called to fill, such as 
Attorney-General of the United States, 
Minister to England, and counsel in some 
of the most important national questions 
which have been adjudicated within the 
last thirty years, tell of the strength of his 
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intellect, and of the uprightness of his 
character. Not yet laid aside, but still 
active in the duties of his profession, he 
died, it is supposed, from the effects of a 
fall which might have occurred to a man 
thirty years younger than he. He died at 
the house of Governor Carroll, at Annap- 
olis, Maryland, in February, while on a 
* visit to the capital of the State to argue a 
case before its Supreme Court. 

Rey. Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford, Conn., 
whose fame, through his literary and theo- 
logical works, has more than filled his na- 
tive land, was called to his reward in the 
same month. He had all his life been an 
invalid, and had more or less trouble with 
his lungs, yet being endowed with remark- 
able tenacity of constitution and great 
working power, with a large, sensitive, 
and active brain, he worked under the pro- 
test of physicians and the monitions of his 
own consciousness the greater part of his 
life. 
bronchial affection that he must retire from 
his pastorate of the North Church at Hart- 
ford, he offered his resignation, but his 


Nearly thirty years ago, warned by 


church, with commendable magnanimity 
and justice, declined to accept his resigna- 


tion, and voted to continue his salary, and 


grant ‘him an indefinite leave of absence, 
insisting that he was still their pastor, and 
when restored to health his place would be 
ready for him. He went to California, we 
think, in 1848, but found the climate un- 
suited to his bronchial difficulty, after 
which he spent a winter in Minnesota, re- 
covering his wonted health, and returning 
to his pulpit in his beloved “North 
Church,” resumed his duties, and contin- 
ued there for many years longer. 

He was a public benefactor, and did 
much for the welfare of Hartford. Since 
his death it has been resolved to mame the 
new park Bushell Park, in consideration 





of the high respect entertained for him, 
and of his influence and effort in procuring 
the park to be established. 

Miss Charlotte Cushman, the Webster 
among American women, died in Boston, 
also in February, sincerely mourned by 
the people of her native city, and by the 
many thousands who have listened to her 
wonderful impersonations of character on 
the dramatic stage. Though she was an 
eminent member of her profession, and sur- 
rounded by numerous temptations, she 
maintained her reputation, we believe, un- 
blemished and unquestioned. She was 
blessed with a majestic presence, and bad 
a brow of authority. Her great, generous, 
penetrating eyes, full of soul and sentiment, 
made a stranger stop and stare, and in- 
quire who could be their owner. To those 
who enjoyed the confidence of her friend- 
ship, her character was rich and her influ- 
ence great. 

When she selected her burial place, 
eighteen months ago, shé did not look for 
@ position among the great, but inquiring 
if there were some spot from which a good 
view of Boston could be had, and when 
shown such a place, she stood upon the 
ground and said: “ Let me be buried here, 
in sight of dear old Boston.” The place 
was secured to her, and she rests in sight 
of tne city she loved so well. 


——__+0+—_—__ 


EXPENSIVENESS OF WAR.—" The Duke of 
Gloucester says that an 81-ton gun costs 
£15,000, and every shot fired from it costs 
£25." —Ez. 


This mere pecuniary estimate, though it be 
great, is very far from expressing adequately 
the cost of manufacturing war material to 
anation. If we consider the time expended 
by the skilled operatives who prepare the 
materials and cst and mold into symmet- 
rical shape the great cannon and the pon- 
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derous shot, how usefully it might be em- 
ployed in ways beneficial to society, and 
contribute to the development of the re- 
sources of the State, and increase the ma- 
terial and moral wealth of thé people, it 
can scarcely be regarded otherwise than in 
the light of a loss or waste. 

Those great guns are intended for pur- 
poses of war, defensive or offensive—for 


purposes of destruction, Hasten the time 


when civilized, enlightened men shall bend 
all their powers in exercising the arts of 
peace, and leave bloody controversies to 
unreasoning brutes, 


om 
eo 


TROUBLE AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 
Nap frauds in the liquor traffic which 
Secretary Bristow’s energy unvailed 
have occupied much of the attention of the 
public and of the law officers of the United 
States during the past two or three months. 





Unfortunately the investigations developed 
relations of an apparently unfavorable char- 
acter existing between Gen. Babcock, the 
President’s private secretary, and some of 
the leading operators in “crooked whis- 
key.” The matter is a good deal mixed 
up, and the press; especially of the anti- 
administration stripe, have found in it most 
available material for political hectoring 
and diatribe, according to their taste. It 
is said that the President, having full con- 
fidence in his secretary’s innocence of any 
illicit motives in whatever may have been 
his connection with the revenue jumpers, 
went to considerable trouble in the hope of 
clearing him, but, on the other hand, joins 
cordially with the Secretary of the Treasury 
in the prosecution of the real criminals. 
The acquital of Babcock by the St. Louis 
court, after a trial of fourteen days, was 
hailed with much satisfaction by all who 
entertain a true respect for the dignity and 
integrity of high official positions, We re- 





gret, as doubtless all good citizens do, that 
Gen. Babcock should have been indiscreet 
enough to lend his name for any purpose to 
the villains whose guilt has found them out. 

Again, the recent revelations concerning 
the corruption of Mr. Belknap, Secretary 
of War, startled the country and awakened 
grave suspicions with respect to the in- 
tegrity of any official, however important ° 
his trust. It must be admitted that high 
office carries with it great temptation, but 
competency to meet the duties of high 
office should comprehend that severe recti- 
tude which scorns the slightest dishonora- 
ble approach. It moves us to pity one in 
the place of Mr. Belknap, whose only ap- 
parent pretext for his acceptance of bribes 
was the insufficiency of his salary to meet 
the expenses of his admitted costly style of 
living. We pity him for his weakness, but 
we can not excuse his crime against the 
nation. It would have been creditable to 
him had he retired from office on the dis- 
covery of the inadequacy of his salary, and 
acted the part of an honest man. Now, he 
is covered with shame, the cloud of which 
will remain upon him through life. 

The Daily Bulletin, of this city, says that 
President Grant has suffered many things 
of late through the indiscretions or misfor- 
tunes of friends and relations, ‘Some of 
these misdoings were trivial, all of them 
foolish, and some of them important and 
disgraceful, He intrusted a very large part 
of his property, which is not near as great 
as people think it is, to one of his esteemed 
relatives, and the doings of his friend so 
intrusted almost threw him into bankrupt- 
cy. He does not live in the style he did, 
nor go into any extravagancies, because his 
salary is monthly used to help pay up debts 
that his friend contracted for him.” 

By this it would appear that the Presi- 
dent is a man who “ believes in” his friends, 
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a quality which is certainly not to his dis- 
credit. But if the above statements are 
true, it must be said that the President has 
not shown much sagacity in his choice of 
friends to do business for him. Can it be 
that his cigar smoke dims his naturally 
acute mental vision ? 


— 
i ae 


AN IMPORTANT STATUTORY NEED. 
ERY frequently, in fact nearly every 





week, we read of cases of “ accidental 
shooting, in which the shooter playfully 
pointed a pistol or a gun at a companion, 
anc 
off,” and killed or seriously wounded the 


“unexpectedly” the weapon “ went 


companion. Of course, the careless inflicter 
of such damage “didn’t mean to,” or 
“ didn’t know” that the weapon was load- 
ed, but how small the consolation such a 
snivelling plea affords the bereaved or the 
injured. 

Without more than passing allusion to 
the daily shootings of a deliberate charac- 
ter, which occupy so much space in the 
criminal reports of our newspapers, we 
think that the cases of “ accidental” mur- 
der are numerous enough to warrant people 
who love order and propriety, and are anx- 
ious to promote the arts of peace, to de- 
mand from our Legislatures severe regula- 
tions for the use of deadly weapons. As 
matters now are in hundreds of families, a 
loaded gun or pistol is kept in places where 
We have 
known the little boy of a neighbor, who 
kept a pistol at home for the protection of 
his house against burglars, bring out and 
parade “ papa’s gun” for the delectation of 
his child visitors. No person should be 
permitted to carry a deadly weapon of any 
kind concealed upon his person, except for 
police duty or for other reasons which 
might be defined by a special license. We 


children can have access to it. 


are quite sure that no person outside of the 





rough and brutal class would offer objec- 
tion to a statute of the kind, while, on the 
contrary, all law-abiding citizens would 
gladly hail its adoption as the dawn of a 
new era when, in our business or our pleas- 
ure, we should be no longer liable to the 
insult or intimidation of the ruffians who 
stalk through the streets of our cities and 
boast their armed superiority over the 
peaceful, 

The mere fact that such a law would tend 
to reduce greatly the number of deeds of 
blood, is a sufficient reason for its estab- 
lishment; and predominant among its pro- 
visions should be one relative to the keep- 
ing of firearms at home, which should direct 
that they be placed out of the reach of 
children and of those without experience 
We think that such a law 
would simplify vastly the work of our 


in their use. 


criminal courts, since the infliction of vio- 
lence by the use of firearms would subject 
an offender to the inference that he carried 


a weapon for the purpose of inflicting dam- 


age upon another. 
ce 
RELIGION AND TEMPERANCE. 

bi not this year an excellent time for tem- 

perance men and women to organize a 
grand movement throughout the country? 
Revivals of religion are in progress at very 
many different points, and attended, it is 
claimed, with much success. Why not as- 
sociate with them the great cause of moral 
and physical reform which the temperance 
movement embodies? For our own part, 
we can not understand on grounds logical 
or ethical how the promoters of religious 
awakenings can consistently leave the tem- 
perance matter out of their field of effort; 
and yet they do it.” As we understand 
practical religion, it is a moral influence 
which penetrates within the most essential 
part of man, and its reform affects the whole 
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organization, giving one the disposition and 
the strength to form new and good habits, 
ard to overcome his selfish and sensual pro- 
pensities. Being “in Christ,” or really 
“converted,” is, according to the Apostolic 
interpretation, to become “ a new creature,” 
the “old man with its affections and lusts” 
being “crucified.” This last strong word 
doubtless means that our customary impro- 
prieties and vicious habits must be suspend- 
~ ed even at the cost of great suffering, other- 
wise the condition of the “ new creature,” 
with its moral and physical purity, can not 
be attained. 

We have known, and do know, men who 
have been received into church membership, 
after the usual profession of conversion, who 
nevertheless continued their old use of 
Of the in- 
telligence of these men we could not doubt. 


strong liquors and of tobacco. 


They knew the pernicious effects of alcohol 
and tobacco; and as professing Christians 
they could not escape the obligations of 
walking uprightly, and as examples worthy 
of their religious claims, 





It is a fact at once painful and disgrace- 
ful to Christian society that the ministry is 
in general reluctant to preach the gospel of 
temperance or abstinence from indulgence 
in such manifestly destructive things as al- 
cohol and tobacco, Should one-half of the 
twelve or fifteen thousand “devoted” to 
the proclamation of truth and righteous- 
ness in this country make an earnest effort, 
each in his own parish, to stem the tide of 
intemperance and vice flowing from the 
liquor and tobacco practice, we would wit- 
ness a revival of decency and sobriety 
which would furnish the people a genuine 
foretaste of the Millennium. 

So long as people hug pet vices of any 
kind to their hearts, so long will there be a 
lack of true moral integrity in their lives. 
Oh, for some Moses to arise in the plenitude 
of moral and intellectual conviction, and 
awaken the people as by a thunderclap to 
a sense of their duty in this matter, and so 
bring about a revival of purity and frater- 
nal love which shall bless man with immor- 
tal fruits! 


406 ——— 


AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


Needless Inconveniences.—W. B. 
writes in the Country Genleman on such ab- 
surdities, and we wonder, as we read, whether 
there is much practical common sense among 
us, after all our boast of progress. 

“ Any person possessed of ordinary powers 
of observation can not fail to discover a great 
deal of unnecessary work, which, by a little 
forethought, might be dispensed with. I do 
not now speak of those who fail to provide 
themselves with proper implements for doing 
work, and in this way waste time enough 
each year to more than replace them with 
the best and most approved patterns. I in- 
tend to speak of inconveniences, some of 
which exist on almost every farm. All are 
said to have their failures in some particular, 
no matter how well arranged their business 
may be as a whole. I have seen premises 





apparently well ordered otherwise which 
were provided with neither post or hook 
where a visitor could hitch a horse. Not one 
in a hundred is provided with a horse-shed. 
I know an old man, now four score, who has 
always drawn his manure and produce 
through a deep slough, between his barn and 
field. Ten dollars expended in labor would 
have made a good road. The saving in a 
single year would have more than repaid the 
outlay, to say nothing of the increased com- 
fort of all concerned. A neighbor has for 
years drawn his hay on wood wagons which 
would not carry more than half a load. The 
extra time wasted in loading and unloading 
every year would furnish good and conve- 
nient hay-racks. 

“T knew a man who drew all the water for 
his stock in a leaky milk-can attached to a 
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rope. More than half the water escaped be- 
fore reaching the trough. I once knew a 
whole neighborhood that depended on one 
long cart, which went the rounds as each one 
hauled out manure, or did any work which 
required a cart to be tilted. I have walked 
hundreds of miles out of my way, when tired, 
to cross a stream which lay between the 
house and pasture. We afterward bridged it 
at a very few dollars’ expense. I have known 
a whole highway district to turn out for years 
to avoid a stone, which has since been re- 
moved at an expense of only eight cents. 
These are only a few of the marked instances 
which have come under my observation. No 
one can fail in looking about him to detect a 
multitude of similar cases. Although each 
may be only a trifle in itself, the aggregate is 
enormous. 


Hygienic Culture.—A correspond- 
ent of the New England Farmer tells how he 
eradicates weeds, and we copy him to show 
the results of vegetable fertilization. The ex- 
perience will doubtless please some of our 
readers: ‘Some fifteen years ago I turned 
up an acre of rich land and sowed it in the 
proper season with rye. It came up perfectly 
well, and promised a good crop. In the 
spring it looked very flourishing, but there 
soon appeared multitudes of weeds, which 
continued to flourish till, at the time for har- 
vest, they were much more conspicuous than 
the rye. After threshing, the straw, which I 
valued more than the grain, sold very ill, 
hardly at half the usual price in Boston. The 
rye itself was full of seeds, many of which re- 
fused to be separated by the winnowing. I 
determined to avoid this evil if I could; so I 
plowed up an acre, next to that which had 
served me so ill, let it be until next spring, 
and waited until a rich crop of weeds sprang 
up, which, when they were five or six inches 
high, I plowed in, and waited till another 
crop of‘somewhat later weeds were in the 
same condition; these were plowed in, and 
afterward a third crop of the latest weeds was 


served in the same manner. It was then 
sown with rye, and produced the cleanest and 
most beautiful and luxuriant crop I had ever 
seen. I have no doubt that the three crops of 
weeds did the land more good than an ample 
covering of barn manure would have done. 
The same course essentially pursued since 
has been equally successful. a cen of rye 
this season was the best and largest I have 
ever had, and the straw was the best—per- 
fectly clean.” 





The Independent Farmer. 


How pleasant it seems to live on a farm, 
Where Nature’s so gaudily dressed, 
And sit neath the shade of the old locust tree, 
As the sun is just sinking to rest; 
But not half so pleasant to hoe in the field, 
Where the witch-grass is six inches high, 
With the hot scorching sun pouring down on 
your back— 
Seems each moment as though he would die! 


How pleasant to sit in the cool porch door, 
While you gaze, half reclined at your ease, 
Half asleep, o’er your beautiful field of grass 
As it sways to and fro in the breeze ; 
But not quite so pleasant to start with your 
scythe, 
Ere the morning sun smiles o’er the land, 
And work till your clothes are completely wet 
through, 
And blisters cover your hands. 


In keeping a dairy there’s surely delight; 
And it speaks of contentment and plenty, 

To see a large stable well filled with choice cows, 
Say numbering fifteen to twenty; 

And yet itseems hard when you’ve worked from 

the dawn 

Till the sun disappears from your sight, 

To think of the cows you have yet got to milk 
Before you retire for the night. 


But the task fairly over you cheer up once more, 
And joyfully seek your repose, 
To dream of the cream-pots with luxury filled, 
And milk-pans in numberless rows ; 
But the sweet dream is broken when early next 
day ‘ 
You're politely requested to churn, . 
And for three weary hours, with strength ebbing 
fast, 
The victim despondingly turns! 


But no one disputes that the farmer is blessed 
With true independence and labor, 

Whose food don’t depend on the whims of man- 

kind, 

Like that of his mercantile neighbor. 

For God in His mercy looks down from above 
And patiently gives him his bread, 

Provided he works eighteen hours every day, 
And devotes only six to his bed. 

HENRY W. HERBERT. 


The Potato-Bug Again.—To ruz 
EDITORS OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

The communication of “ Jennie Jones” in 
the department of Agricultural Hints of your 
number for January, states some things con- 
cerning fighting the potato-bug as unques- 
tioned facts. They may be facts, but they 
are not unquestioned. She recommends the 
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use of Paris-green, and says “ donot be afraid 
to use it,” and that she has never known its 
proving injurious to anything else. Now, 
my neighbor lost almost his entire flock of 
hens and chickens last summer—over forty 
of them dying suddenly one day—from Paris- 
green, he thinks, and he is probably right, 
applied to potatoes in the way Jennie Jones 
recommends, 

We know that Paris-green is one of the 
most deadly of poisons ; and we have reason 
to believe that bugs which had been killed 
.by it could not be healthy diet for hens or 
other birds. Some say hens will not eat the 
bugs, while some say they will. Probably 
the truth is that hens will not eat them if 
they can get food which they like better, but 
will eat them if starved to it; but we know 
that hens will eat flour, and where Paris- 
green is applied mixed with flour it seems 
reasonable to suppose that hens might get 
poisoned by it. Some apply the poison mixed 
with water—say a teaspoonful to a gallon— 
using a watering-pot. The pot should have 
a nozzle with a great many extremely small 
holes, so that the water may be distributed 
over the vines in the finest possible drizzle. 

Many doubt whether potatoes can be 
healthy when so deadly a poison has been 
applied to the vines. This feeling is so gen- 
eral that my neighbor, a widow, who is not 
afraid of hard work, gets an extra price for 
her potatoes because she keeps the bugs off 
by hand instead of using Paris-green. 

I am inclined to think that, with the small 
quantity of poison used, the potatoes are not 
absolutely poisonous ; but the poison injures 
the vines; if used a little too strong it kills 
every leaf it touches—and poisoned, half- 
killed vines can not perfect good, mealy po- 
tatoes. The constant handling of vines nec- 
essary to keep the bugs in subjection, for 
they must be gone over every day, or, at 
most, every other day, also injures the vines 
to some extent, I think so much as to injure 
the quality of the potatoes. At any rate, I 
have not seen a really nice, mealy potato in 
either of the seasons when bugs have been 
the most plenty. 

In the season just passed bugs were not so 
plenty as they have been before. We hope 
the nuisance is permanently abated; but we 
fear that they were fewer only because we 
had very unusually heavy showers in June, 


which may have drowned them out. 
étrrznson, Wis. Cc. 





Relative Value of Manure.—The 
Oneida Community’s farmer has been exper- 
imenting on sweet corn with different fertili- 
zing composts. He used sixty cents’ worth 
each of thirteen sorts, and a few other kinds, 
as follows : 

Earth Closet manure, four barrels 
load 


Coal ashes, a small 
Sepaat of iron 
t 


costing 80 cts. 
cost nothing. 


Allowing him to give his own account of 
their application and its results, each sepa- 
rate parcel of manure was applied to the hills 
of two rows of sweet corn that extended 
through the middle of a field, and the kinds 
of manure used were indicated by stakes at 
one end of the rows. The corn was used for 
canning, and was weighed with the husks on 
the ear at the time it was picked and drawn 
from the field. The following table gives 
the results : 

Fertilizer. | ee 
Pps — superphosphate of lime. een 


Boston animal fertilizer 
Hen manure 


h and hen manure. 
Earth Closet mannre 


22 
163¢ loss, 
10% 


At the time of planting, such of the fertili- 
zers as were supposed to be injurious when 
in immediate contact with the seed were 
thoroughly mixed with the soil. The home- 
made superphosphate was bought in the 
form of sugar refines’ bone black and sul- 
phuric acid, and the two ingredients after- 
ward combined. It was claimed that this 
phosphate operated best in immediate con- 
tact with the seed; and the seed was planted 
in that way, and no bad results followed. 
But in planting the Lister superphosphate in 
the same way, the seed nearly all rotted, and 
the small yield that the table shows came 
from the second planting. 


Beyond any sort of doubt, seeds 
soaked in weak camphor-water will sprout 
and grow vigorously, when the same seeds, 
not thus treated, will refuse to show any 
signs whatever of vitality. 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general 
reader, Contributions for ‘‘ What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo ®ur € orrespondents. 


Tue PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribd- 
utions unless the necessary postage is provided by the 
writers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anon- 
ymous letters wilt not be considered. 

Questions OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if a correspondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
of an early consideration. 

Ir an Inquiry Farm to RecervE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should repeat 
it ; if not then published, the inquirer may conclude that 
an answer is withheld, for good reasons, by the editor. 





Reritex Acrion.—* Dr. Hammond, 
of New York, states that if the entire brain of a 
frog be removed, the animal will continue to 
perform those functions immediately connected 
with the maintenance of life. If the web of the 
foot be pinched, the limb is immediately with- 
drawn ; if one foot be held with a pair of forceps, 
the animal endeavors to draw it away; if unsuc- 
cessful, it places the other foot against the in- 
strument and pushes against it convulsively. 
Also he states that a man decapitated a rattle- 
snake with his whip and stoo down to exam- 
ine it, when he received a blow from it full in 
the forehead. Is this true?” 

Ans. The spinal and other ganglia which con- 
sist of brain matter, and are distributed in differ- 
ent parts of the system, are amply capable of 
producing for a short time muscular move- 
ments, and may even secret urine, and digest 
food as long as the heart continues to supply 
blood to the organism; and the lower forms of 
animal life, the turtle, the frog, and most of the 
snakes, exhibit continued life and a kind of 
physical sensation after the head has been taken 
off for hours. Remember that insects and all 
worms have little or no brain, and depend upon 
their ganglia almost entirely for the operation of 
their different functions. 

ALIMENTIVENESS IN DrunKARDS.— 
“Tf it be a fact that exercising an organ enlarges 
it, why is it that so many drunkards have the 
organ of Alimentiveness moderately developed ?” 

Ans. Alimentiveness is not necessarily the 
foundation of using alcoholic liquors, arsenic, or 
opium, for none of these articles are supposed to 
taste good, or to be addressed to the gustatorv 





sense. Men sweeten and dilute liquor to make it 
passable. The stimulus and excitement work on 
the nervous system, and the habit of drinking or 
craving drink or opium or tobacco, does not re- 
side in Alimentiveness, but in a perverted condi- 
tion of the nervous system; nine out of ten of 
those who learn to drink, or to use opium, or 
arsenic, do not do it from appetite or natural in- 
clination, but as the result of habit; and when 
the habit is fastened upon the nervous system, 
it is a disease of that system, and not merely 
the strength of Alimentiveness. That organ is 
given for healthful food and normal drink, while 
those articles we mentioned are unhealthful, ab- 
normal, and poisonous. 


ConsTRUCTIVENESS.—* Does the or- 

n of Constructiveness appear to occupy a dif- 
erent position in different brains, and, if so, 
what is the reason?” 


Ans. In one sense we can say, Yes, and in an- 
other we would say, No. The German head is 
broad and round; the Scotch head is long and 
less broad; the African head is shaped very dif- 
ferently from that of the Indian; and these dif- 
ferences in the constitutional form of the head 
make differences in the relative position of the 
organs. A full explanation of this topic would 
require a great deal of talk and illustration, and 
the solution of all such problems can only be 
found in a course of study, or in a course of in- 
struction in theoretical and practical Phrenology. 


How to Finp Oxcans.—* What is 
the best means for ascertaining the relative size 
of the organs of Conscientiousness, Hope, Spir- 
ituality, and Imitation?” 


Ans. This would require half a dozen illus- 
trative engravings, and two or three pages in the 
JOURNAL to explain it to one who was not famiil- 
iar with Phrenology. We can only say in this 
place generally that the elevation and fullness of 
the top-head indicate development of that range 
of organs; and where the head is sloping on 
each side, or low and pinched all through the 
top, the moral organs are small or moderately 
developed. 

Cutture or Lanevace. —“ Please 
inform me whether novel-reading is better adapt- 
ed to cultivate Language than any other kind of 
reading ?’’ - 

Ans. We think not, so far as mere culture of 
lingual expression is concerned; yet the interest 
which the majority of people take in reading 
works of fiction is one important feature in the 
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improvement of Language. It were better for 
one to read the works of the best authors, and 
in connection with such reading to use the dic- 
tionary and standard text-books on logic and 
rhetoric, referring to the latter for whatever diffi- 
culty may arise in the course of the reading of 
the former. Such a method would conduce to 
substantial mental improvement. A person 
would thus be benefited generally ; his Language 
would not only be developed, but he would ac- 
quire a good deal of useful information. 


Acrncy.—J. F. B. — Yes, we will 
give you an agency for the sale of our magazines 
~ and books. We are desirous of engaging ‘the 
services and good-will of all earnest friends in 
the cause of mental and physical reform. 


Leap-Yrar. — “ Why was it, and 

when was it that the ladies were accorded the 

rivilege of men in engaging company during 
eap-year ?”’ 

Ans, The extra day which is required to be 
added to the year once in four years, to make the 
years keep even pace with the journey of the 
earth around the sun, is an odd fragment, and 
man in his magnanimity, wishing to do a gener- 
ous thing, sportively gave woman the privilege 
of making advances in love matters one year in 
four, or as often as the odd day was added to the 
year. The talk of ladies’ rights in leap-year is 
only a matter of fun. It may really embrace an 
important fact that one quarter of all the matches 
are brought about by woman’s management. If 
women were openly recognized in the privilege 
of taking the initiative in this matter, many a 
good but bashful young man would get a better 
wife than he now does, because woman’s intui- 
tion would perceive his merit and seek to win 
him; while now he dare not venture a worthy 
conquest, but often takes up with one who is his 
inferior. Let the ladies take the hint during this 
Centennial year, and ase their leap-year freedom 
as their hearts may direct. We speak unselfishly, 
one lady having already secured the fortune in us. 


Buryp PHRENOLOGIST.—We can not 
give you any special information with regard to 
the person mentioned. We are positive, how- 
ever, that he is not a graduate of the Institute, 
and if he claims to be such is entitled to little 
credit. 


O 


PuRENOLOGY VERSUS BuMPOLOGY.— 
Many people are led to deny the truth of Phre- 
nology from a superficial view of the subject. 
Half knowledge is rather worse than no knowl- 
edge ut all. Merely to know that certain parts 
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of the brain are said to correspond to certain 
functions of the mind, is liable to mislead. Men 
learn that phrenologists think a large head to 
be indicative of much brain, and, consequently, 
of much mind; yet they sec many big-headed 
fools. They know it is claimed that a large de- 
velopment in certain regions of the brain gives 
great mental powers; yet they know many who 
have these developments, but who have not the 
mentality which they are supposed to indicate. 
They know the claim that a large development 
of the base gives strong propensities, while a 
full top-head tends to make a man religious; yet 
they find people with heavy-based brains whose 
lives seem to contradict the phrenological doc- 
trine, while many a graceless, Godless wretch has 
a fine show of the mora] organs, They become 
perplexed, and know not what to think; and 
often, in a state of desperation, declare that 
Phrenology is untrue. 

Now, the great trouble with these people is, 
that they have managed to gather the bare out- 
lines of Phrenology, and have not learned enough 
to know the difference between Phrenology and 
Bumpology. The latter is an intermediate stage 
between no knowledge and a full knowledge of 
the science ; and it is a dangerous point at which 
to stop. It has made more skeptics in, than 
converts to, Phrenology. The bumpologist pays 
little or no attention to the relation of the organs, 
or to the quality of the brain, as indicated by the 
expression of the countenance and by that inde- 
scribable something which all practiced eyes 
readily recognize, but for which no appropriate 
name can be given. He demands that every 
‘““bump’’ do thus and so, regardless of what its 
neighbor development may be doing; and if it 
fail to comply, he has strong evidence that Phre- 
nology is a delusion. 

We have ourselves seen heads that would look 
well in plaster, heads almost ideal in outline, 
with the organs apparently all full, and the rea- 
soning and moral faculties apparently well de- 
veloped, that, nevertheless, were carried by peo- 
ple who were considered anything but moral and 
intellectual. We confess to having been much 
puzzled by these seeming contradictions in our 
earlier acquaintance with Phrenology, or, rather, 
when we had gained a little proficiency in mere 
Bumpology. But, as time has worn on, and we 
have become better acquainted with the subject 
as we have studied more carefully, learned the 
true principles of brain growth, and observed 
more closely, these difficulties have disappeared. 
We have learned that quality, as well as quantity, 
is recognized by the true scientist; that the ez- 
pression, as well as the shape of the head, must 
be taken into account in determining the quality 
and bent of the mind; that the eye, the lip, the 
every feature, speaks in a language that must 
not be misunderstood. 

It is true that a poetic head does not always 
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evolve metrical beauties, nor does Phrenology 
claim that it will. It is true that the man of 
apparently murderous combination does not 
always stain his hand with blood, nor does Phre- 
nology claim that he must. It is true that of 
two men, he of the less striking developments 
may win the greater distinction, and achieve the 
greater work; nor does Phrenology deny him 
the possibility. Phrenology claims to show the 
tendency of the mind; it claims to tell not what 
aman has done or will do, but, rather, what he 
may do. It points out a man’s developments, 
and says, “‘This man will naturally follow this, 
that, or the other path;” but it does not say 
that he is necessarily a poet, a preacher, or a 
murderer. It tells what the man is, naturally, 
not what he is asseen of men. “ Bumpology” 
claims too much, and hence the proper disrepute 
into which it has brought the science of Phre- 
nology among those who have not taken the 
trouble to learn the difference. Bumpology 
recognizes merely the outlines, the bumps and 
protuberances, and makes nine blunders to one 
correct delineation. Phrenology, which is based 
upon anatomy and physiology, recognizes every- 
thing in man’s organization, and reads him ac- 
cordingly. —_ E. T. BUSH. 


History in Lerrer-Wrritiné.—Show 
me a letter which you have written to an old as- 
sociate, and I will describe his character, and 
tell you what has been your intercourse with 
him. When you take up your pen to write to 
him, you will begin to feel as you did in his so- 
ciety. If he be a man of God, a man whose 
every word is the outbreathing of his higher na- 
ture, a man who labors faithfully to save souls— 
a man whose life is always consistent, how does 
your higher nature receive a fresh impetus, how 
do you forget all sensual things! 

Take up your pen to write to one whose every 
conversation with you is on things worldly and 
sensual, and, no matter how high and holy have 
been your thoughts, or what ecstacy you feel in 
contemplating the universe of God, your mind 
must come down to the level of his. He can not 
understand the beautiful thoughts which such 
feelings would inspire, and you must think and 
write what will please him. 

Write to a half-witted fellow, and you will not 
write much that is sensible; write to an intel- 
lectual man, and you will not write nonsense. 
Write to one with whom you often walked in 
the shady woods or by the roaring river, one 
with whom you were wont to saunter forth at 
dawn of day or when the sun was setting “ be- 
hind the western hills,” to gaze on the beauties 
of nature, and watch with admiration the chang- 
ing color of the many-tinted clouds, beholding 
God in His works, and lifting your hearts in ad- 
oration of Him, and you will, consciously or un- 
consciously, so fill your letter with the spirit of 





those rambles that men may read it in the story 
of your intercourse with him, and, thus learning 
the bent of his mind, see in him the worshiper 
of nature. 

Write to a man with whom you often loitered 
through the street, loafed in grog-shops, laughed, 
drank, and gambled there, and your letter will 
indicate something of those spiritless walks, and 
will almost exhale the stench of those vile dens, 
You can not wholly erase those scenes from your 
memory; you can not be wholly free from their 
influence; you can not wholly remove their pen- 
ciling from your face, and you can not wholly 
remove their stain from your soul. No more can 
you, though you may not refer in words to them, 
keep their impress out of your letter. So it will 
be an index to your friend’s character, a key to 
the history of your life with him, and a witness 
against you both. —_— W. E. C. 

A Goop Worp anp Work.—A cor- 
respondent writes: ‘‘ I have the ‘Student’s Set,’ 
which I sent for a year or so ago, and which I 
have read and find to be all that it is claimed to 
be. I would not part with it now for twice the 
money it cost me. It is amusing to watch the 
expression on the faces of my neighbors, who 
never saw anything like it before when I show 
them the bust or model head which came with 
the ‘Student’s Set.’ Some of these people ad- 
mire it, and profess a desire to study the subject. 
There are some, however, who sneer, and ask, 
‘What do you do with Phrenology ?’ It may never 
be worth a dime in mere money to me, but who 
can compute the inestimable good it may secure 
for me in mind and body. Likea pebble dropped 
in water, where wave after wave circles and wid- 
ens to the shore, so is the influence for good of 
the seed disseminated by phrenological teachings. 
Take away Phrenology, and the rays emanating 
from it, a darkness is left thick enough to cut. It 
may be encouraging for you to know that away 
out in West Missouri, in an old farm-house that 
has stood there for nearly half a century, there 
are hearts that swell at reading the speeches of 
the teachers and students of the Eleventh Class, 
recently graduated at your Institute. May God 
prosper you and them. The work you have un- 
dertaken is of Him, and must increase. 


Must Have It.—A school teacher 
of York County, Pennsylvania, who is a good 
one, if his penmanship and English afford ma- 
terial for judgment, thus expresses his opinion. 
The italics are his: 7 

Do not fail to send me the November number 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL. I can’t afford to be 
without it. My profession is teaching, and I 
find your JOURNAL among the most valuable (if 
not the most valuable) of all the periodicals I 
read. In fourteen years’ experience as teacher 
I have found it invariably true that those teach- 
ers who read the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL are 
the most successful instructors. a. W. @ 
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WISDOM. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 
Goop manners are a part of good morals.— 
Whately. 
WHEN money makes the man, the loss of it 
unmans him. 


Wuo has no inward beauty, none perceives, 
though all around be beautiful.—Dana. 


In their intercourse with the world people 
should not take words as so much genuine coin 
or standard metal, but merely as counters that 

“people play with.—Douglas Jerrold. 

WE must not hastily conclude it winter in the 
soul, though the heaven be lowering, provided 
the earth be fruitful, provided the seemingly de- 
serted soul bring forth fruit with perseverance. 
— Boyle. 

Harp, horny hands, embrowed by the sun and 
roughened by labor, are more honorable than 
white ones that never reached out to help a fel- 
low-creature, or added a dollar to the world’s 
wealth. 


Tus Divine mind is the ocean from which all 
truth originally springs, and to which it ulti- 
mately returns. To trace out the shores of that 
shoreless sea, to measure its measureless extent, 
and to fathom its unfathomable depths, will be 
the noble and joyous work of eternal ages.— 
Hitchcock. 

TrutH has her pleasure-grounds, her haunts of 
ease 
And easy contemplation—gay parterres 
And labyrinthine walks, her sunny glades 
And shady groves, for recreation framed. 
— Wordsworth. 

PRESENTLY a smile of ineffable sweetness 
spread itself over his pale face, and then he said, 
quietly, and with an expression of relief, ** Let 
us cross over the river, and rest under the shade 
of the trees.””"—Death of ** Stonewall” Jackson. 

PERSEVERANCE Will obtain good cabbage and 
lettuce, where otherwise nothing but thistles 
will grow.—Dutch Proverb. 

0 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


A LITTLE girl studying geography suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘‘I wouldn't like to live in Africa, 
because the people live in A-shantee,”’ 


A BROTHER and sister were invited out. 
“Now, Ben, don’t take a piece of everything 
that is passed you; it ain’t genteel.” The first 
course was bread and meat. Ben partook. The 


second, butter. Ben concluded it time to re- 
fuse, “ No, thank ye.” 





A proressor asked his class: ‘“‘ What is the 
aurora?’ A student, scratching his head, re- 
plied: ‘* Well, Professor, I did know, but I have 
forgotten.”” ** Well, that is sad, very sad,” re- 
joined the professor. ‘The only man in the 
world that ever knew has forgotten it. What a 
pity!” 

Tuus is the way they resign in *‘ Ole Virginia: ” 
*“* Whar can we find a first-rate new minister?” 
inquired a deacon of a colored church in Vir- 
ginia of a brother darkey, the other day. ‘* Why, 
I thought you had one,” replied the friend. 
‘**8o we has,’’ continued the inky deacon, with a 
wink, ** but we’s jus’ sent him in his resignation.”’ 


Tus other day when a Detroit grocer spelled 
sugar “‘s-h-u-g-e-r,” a friend pointed out the word 
and remarked, ‘‘That word isn’t spelled quite 
right.” ‘*Ha! I see.’’ laughed the grocer, ‘‘ one 
would think I had no education;’’ and he 
crossed it out and wrote, ‘*s-h-u-g-o-r.’"—Firee 
Press. 

A case of generalaverage. ‘ Ain’t you rather 
old to ride for half-price,” said a Charlestown 
car conductor to the elder of two boys riding 
yesterday. ‘* Well,” remarked the youth, “‘I am 
under fourteen, and this boy with me is only 
five. That don’t make twenty, and you will take 
two boys under ten for half-price each.” And 
he took them. 


Tue other day a Vicksburg negro was drawing 
a big dog around the street by a strap, and a citi- 
zen inquired: “Is that your dog?” ‘Yes, 
sah.’ ‘*Do you want tosellhim?” ‘ Yes, sah; 
I want to sell my sheer ob him.” ‘ Your share? 
How's that? ‘* Why, dis dog am a little down 
in the mouf on ’count of the hard times, an’ 
Ize depumtized to sell the kaynine for the sum 
of two dollars.— Vicksburg Herald. 


A LAWYER was in a country town on a flying 
trip. He was accosted in a hotel by a “ drum- 
mer,” who thought him one of the fraternity, 
and inquired: ‘‘ For what house are you trayel- 
ing?’ ‘For my own.”? “ Youare! May I ask 
your name?” ‘You may.’? Pause—enjoyable 
to the lawyer, embarrassing to the other. ‘* Well, 
(desperately) what is your namé?” ‘‘Jones.” 
‘* What line are youin?” ‘I don’t understand 
you, sir.” ‘*What are you selling?’’ (impa- 
tiently) ‘* Brains,” (coolly). The mercantile 
traveler saw his opportunity, and, looking at the 
other from head to foot, he said, slowly, ‘‘ Well, 
you appear to carry a very small lot of samples.’’ 

“As I was goin’ over the bridge the other 
day,’’ said a native of Erin, ‘‘ I met Pat Hewins. 
* Hewins,’ said I, ‘how are you?’ ‘Pretty well, 
thank you, Donnelly,’ said he. ‘ Donnelly ?’ said 
I; ‘that’s notmy name.’ ‘Faith, then, no more 
is mine Hewins.’ So with that we looked at 
aich other agin, an’ sure enough it was nayther 
of us.” ; 
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In this department we give short reviews of such NEw 
Boons as publishers see fit to send us. In these reviews 
we seek to treat author and publisher satisfactorily and 
justly, and also to furnish our readers with such infor- 
mation as shail enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
sirability of any particular volume for personal use. It 
is our wish to notice the better class of books issuing from 
the press. and we invite publishers to favor us with their 
recent publications, especially those related in any way 
to mental or physiological science. 





A Key to Equiry JurisprvupENCcE. 
Containing over Eight Hundred Questions, be- 
ing an Analysis Classified by Subjects and Ref- 
erences and an Alphabetical Index. Designed 
for the use of Law Students. By R. 8. Guern- 
sey, of the New York Bar. 300 pages. Price, 
$4. New York: Diossy & Co., 86 Nassau St. 


In the Introduction the author says that the 
greatest difficulty under which law students labor 
at the present day is in the great mass of matter 
laid before them, which is encumbered by minute 
details of decisions, etc., which tend to obscure 
and hide the underlying principles, and the mag- 
nificent and harmonious system upon which the 
law is founded. This work is designed for the 
purpose of aiding law students in the study of, 
and to clearly understand, equity jurisprudence, a 
great branch of the law, as a system complete 
within itself, and founded upon logical and 
scientific principles. 

Story’s Commentaries on Equity Jurispru- 
dence, upon which this analysis and questions 
and alphabetical index are founded, is referred 
to by the chapter and titles containing the sub- 
jects and answers to the questions used, and this 
arrangement requires the student to note on the 
margin a brief answer to each question. The 
questions relate to points which constantly arise 
in actual practice of the law. The chapters and 
questions comprise an outline or analysis of the 
entire system of equity jurisprudence, and the 
student may use any one or more standard works 
to fill up the subject. 

This we consider to be a work for the law stu- 
dent on a more convenient and practical plan, 
though similar in purpose, than that Dr. Todd 
recommended to students as a system for an 
‘Index Rerum.” 

In “‘ The Course of Legal Study,” by David 
Hoffman, in recommending note-books for law 
students, he said: ‘The objects of noting are 
two: first, as a means of impressing knowledge 
on the mind by selecting and extracting from 
much that which is valuable; and, secondly, the 
possession of such a digest as may be frequently 
resorted to; which digest being the work of the 
student himself, carefully and judiciously select- 
ed from an infinite variety of authors, and me- 
thodically arranyed, must be familiar to him, and 





can be examined by him with more facility for 
the solution of an occasional doubt, than per- 
haps any other work.”’ 

It is a remarkable fact that nearly every lawyer 
that has become eminent in his profession adopt- 
ed the plan, while a student, of making an anal- 
ysis of the elementary law-books as they were 
read (see Baker’s Life of Seward). The plan of 
this work is entirely new and original as an aid 
in the study of the law. The advantages of it 
over every other with which we are acquainted 
are: 1, Its practical character, the study being 
special directions relating to the collection of 
leading legal principles; 2. The matter thus ac- 
cumulated is always available for use; 3. It is 
not necessarily voluminvus or laborious. 

It is designed for the use of universities, col- 
leges, and law schools, and for private use. There 
is no doubt that any student who follows the 
method of study which the author has laid down 
in this book will never abandon or regret it 
so long as he continues the study of the subject; 
and he will be ever thankful for the facilities 
which it affords in understanding and accumu- 
lating a thorough knowledge of this most im- 
portant and comprehensive branch of the law. 


Auice Grant; or, Faith and Temper- 
ance. By Mrs. E. J. Richmond, author of 
* The MacAllisters,” ‘* Adopted,” ** The Jew- 
elled Serpent,’ “‘Zoa Rodman,”’ * The Fatal 
Dower,” ete. One vol., 12mo; RP. 352; mus- 
lin. Price, $1.25. New York: National Tem- 
perance Society. 

Contents, or chapter heats: The Mother’s Last 
Wish; The Village Funeral; The Return; Vain 
Efforts; A Happy Event; A Wife’s Influence; 
The Avenger oF Blood. Retribution; A New 
Project; The Women’s Temperance Meeting; 
The Crusaderss Mania 4 Potu; Strange Reme- 
dies; One Step Too Far; Answered Prayers; 
The Saloon Meeting; Choice Liquors; The 
Rumeeller’s Remorse; Dolly Bender; Metamor- 

hosis; The End Thereof; Troublous Times; 
venge; The Little Templars; A Moral Ques- 
tion ; Dauees’e Again ; he Faith-work; New 

‘Tactics; The Prodigal’s Return; Fruits of the 

Traffic; John Morton’s Story; The Question; 

Dr. Simkin’s Prediction; The Captain’s Release; 

Wedding Bells; A Reception; The Crusade. 
The above table speaks for the story of the 

book. It is full of interesting incidents, and 

should be widely read. The author expresses 
deep feeling concerning the duty of the Church 
and of Christian people in the matter of Tem- 
perance, and advocates for Sacramental purposes 
the use of unfermented wine. Reading this book 
makes us deeply feel the foolishness as well as 
wickedness for the voters and law-makers to al- 
low licences for liquor-selling when everybody 
knows it leads to the greatest crimes and suffer- 
ing, and calls for and requires prisons and officers, 
and taxes, and cruelty, and starvation. When 
will the lesson of practical wisdom be learned ? 

Let the better class read such books as this and 

allow their better nature to rouse itself, and pro- 

duce corresponding results. Then we shail see 
less of the glaring blood-colored windows in 
liquor saloons. 
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TuHrovuGH AND THROUGH THE TROPICS. 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, 
Australasia, and India. By Frank Vincent, 
dJr., author of ** The Land of the White Ele- 

hant.” 12mo; cloth. Price, $1.75. New York: 
arper & Brothers. 


We have received a copy of this his second 
book on Oriental travel from the author, and 
find it equally interesting with his first. Adopt- 
ing a pleasant style, Mr. Vincent hurries us over 
the * thirty thousand miles” of ground, but not 
with so rapid a pace that we can not realize the 
scenes he portrays in terse but fitting terms. 
The rapidity of the narration gives a literary 


_ spiceness to the volume which gratifies the 


American who is drawn to read it, because he is 
usually conversant to a good degree with matters 
and things in the far East. The incidents select- 
ed by the author are generally such as are not 
found in the stock of average writers of travel. 
He adopts the long round-the-Horn passage in a 
clipper bound for San Francisco, and describes 
briefly this now unusual course for tourists, ac- 
cording high credit to the American captain and 
crew who sailed the craft. A chapter does up 
*Frisco, and then our traveler is on his way to the 
Sandwich Islands. Five chapters discuss the 
people and country of these interesting mid- 
ocean isles. From Honolulu Mr. Vincent goes 
to Sydney, in New South Wales, and then we 
have the wonders of ‘“‘ Kangaroo land’’ shown 
us. Next the mixed beauties and deformities of 
Calcutta claim attention, and after some amusing 
experiences we proceed mentally with the author 
to high Asia, noting the more important towns 
and incidents by the way. Benares, the home of 
Hindooism, with its thousand temples; Allaha- 
bad, the city of Alla; Lucknow; Agra, with its 
pearl mosque, and the Taj, so wonderful in 
architecture; Futtehpore-Sikri; Delhi, the home 
of the great Moguis; Umritsur, are noticed, and 
many interesting peculiarities of Hindoo life 
commented on. Mr. Vincent derives the infer- 
ence from his personal experience that the “ out- 
look for India is encouraging,”’ and that a noble 
civilization, waxing nobler with advancing cen- 
turies, will lift these glorious old lands of the 
Hindoo and Mogul to an indefinitely higher level 
than anything they have yet occupied.” 


Nores, ExeLaNaTORY AND PRACTICAL, 
Upon the International Sunday-school Les- 
sons, for the year 1876. By Rufus W. Clark, 
D.D. 12mo; cloth. Price, $1. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. 

The International Sunday-school Lessons for 
1775 were given an extended publicity through 
many of the religious weeklies and monthlies, 
and were used in the majority of the Sunday- 
schools of the Evangelical churches throughout 
the land. Dr. Clark’s anticipation of the needs 
of teachers in the continuation of the praetical 
Bible work which these lessons furnish will be 





appreciated, His notes present in a clear, terse 
form the prominent points in the weekly portion 
of Scripture selected for each lesson, and as these 
notes embody much of the best thought of Bibli- 
cal scholars, they possess an encyclopedic value. 


Percy Byssue SHELLEY, as a Philos- 
opher and Reformer. By Charles Sotheran, 
including an original Sonnet by Charles W. 
Frederickson, ther with a Portrait of Shel- 
ley and a view of his tomb. 8vo; New York: 
Charles P. Somerby. 


This well-written pamphlet is the matter of an 
essay which was read before the New York Lib- 
eral Club. We infer easily from its characteriza- 
tions that the author is a devout admirer of the 
idealist and poet Shelley. He finds many traces 
of the sage in Shelley’s writings, and as evidence 
thereof produces certain passages. We believe 
that the true poet possesses many of the ele- 
ments of the seer, that lofty intuition which sup- 
plies the wealth of thought indicating an endow- 
ment almost supernatural in its previsional out- 
reach. Mr. Frederickson imputes to the poet of 
his admiration a deep religious sentiment; not 
of the strict orthodox stamp, to be sure, but 
fervent and ecstatic in its way for all that. Asa 
literary production the essay has many excellent 
qualities, _— 


AMERICAN PIONEERS AND Patriots— 
Grorce WasHInctTon; or, Life in America 
One Hundred Years Ago. By John 8. C. Ab- 
bott. Illustrated. One vol., 12mo; PP. 860; 
ee Price, $1.50. New York: Dodd & 


America’s Centennial year, 1876, seems a fitting 
time to publish a biography of America’s first 
President, George Washington. It is also the 
‘time for America’s children, whether young or 
old, to learn the history of their country, and 
since all history is better learned from biography 
than in any other way, we recommend the series 
now being published by Dodd & Mead, entitled, 
“The Pioneers and Patriots of America,”’ of 
which the volume under consideration is one. 
Were we to attempt a description of this book, 
we should be tempted to copy the whole, and as 
that can not be done, we must be contented to 
recommend it, knowing that much intellectual 
benefit must accrue to readers. 


MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS ON THE CURRENCY 
OF THE Unitep States. From the Board of 
Trade. This measure represents the opinion 
of leading financiers of the metropolitan city, 
and in the main the recommendations which it 
embodies are in agreement with views on the 
currency, convertibility, and resumption which 
have been given place in our columns. We beg 
our legislators to do something speedily to re- 
lieve the country from its weight of anxiety and 
depression on account of the lack of a positive 
basis in our monetary relations. 
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TwENTy-THIRD ANNUAL Report oF 
THE CHILDREN’s Arp Socrgty, Nov., 1875. 

This somewhat elaborate production sets forth 
with considerable detail the operations, during 
the past year, of that useful enterprise. The in- 
fluence of the Children’s Aid Society is exceed- 
ingly happy. Hundreds of children by its means 
have been rescued from lives of poverty and 
crime, and given opportunities for development 
in fields of usefulness, as the Report states. 
When it is considered that, from the little va- 
grant girls thus saved, there might come a long 
line of paupers and criminals, the immense gain 
to the future of our community from these 
labors of charity may be feebly estimated. Many 
of the incidents stated in the sub-reports of the 
workers connected with the society are deeply 
pathetic. Taken altogether, the report must 
commend itself, or, rather, the workings of the 
society, to all who have any appreciation of good 
efforts toward the redemption of the wretched. 
The office of the society is at 19 East Fourth St. 
Mr. Wm. A. Booth is President, Mr. Charles A. 
Brace Trustee. — 


MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 


SHORTHAND MaGazines. We are pleased by 
the energy shown by some of our young men in 
getting up an interest in the periodical publica- 
tion of phonographic and phonetic matter. 
There are shorthand writers enough in the 
country to sustain two or three good monthlies, 
and these would, in their turn, serve to obviate 
much of the tendency to individualism of style, 
which is so marked in the profession. 

We have received copies of two new month- 
lies, viz.: No. 30f The Phonetic Magazine, pub- 
lished at the American Phonetic Dép6t, Tyrone, 
Pa., and No. 1 of Browne's Phonographic Monthly, 
published at 737 Broadway, New York. 

In the former are some remarks on Isaac Pit- 
man’s shorthand which it is worth while to pro- 
duce here, as it contains some practical sugges- 
tions which our shorthand readers will appreciate. 

“One of the grand secrets of phonographic 
writing consists in the possession by the writer 
of confidence in the accuracy and legibility of 
his sty:e. Any doubt or hesitation is fatal to the 
facile use of phonography. Even advanced stu- 
dents, through want of training in first princi- 
ples, sometimes fall into the error of supposing 
that they can the sooner acquire speed in writing 
by adopting various expedients and contractions, 
which, instead of saving time, really embarrass 
the writer and impair the legibility of his writing. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that the briefest 
style of shorthand must necessarily be the most 
rapid or the best. Some young phonographers 
have been complaining in Notes and Queries that 
Isaac Pitman’s shorthand is not short enough— 
that it is as simple as the common corresponding 





style left unvocalized, and that more abbrevia- 
tions and grammalogues would enable writers to 
write the faster. An experienced reporter re- 
plies to this that few rapid writers use even so 
many as he provides, and they meet every exi- 
gency. * * * # Learners should not be wise 
above what is written. nor embarrass themselves 
with shorter forms than what experience ap- 
proves. It is evidently easier to make two 
strokes which the fingers make as it were auto- 
matically, than one—if ever so short—about 
which there is the embarrassment of question or 
hesitation, or which is so much like something 
else quite different in meaning, or so curled up 
as to make a draft on the reader’s time, which is 
often as precious as that of the writer.” 


AnnvaL Reports of the Managers and Offi- 
cers of the New Jersey State Lunatic Asylum, at 
Trenton, for the year ending October 31, 1875, 
An excellent exhibit of a twelve-months’ opera- 
tions in an institution which justly ranks with 
the best of its kind in the land. Dr. Buttolph’s 
report is unusually full, and with it he takes 
leave of the Trenton Asylum, preparatory to as- 
suming the post of superintendent of the new 
and much larger asylum at Morristown, N. J. 

We like the February issue of Lippincott’s 
Magazine. There is much reading of value in its 
columns both to instruct and discreetly entertain. 

JANUARY WEATHER Norte. From the Chief 
Signal Officer of the Government Weather De- 
partment, whose report lies before us, we derive 
the information in brief that the month of Jan- 
uary was marked by the following general 
features: first, the high barometric pressure in 
the South Atlantic, Eastern Gulf States, and 
Southern CalifSrnia, but low pressure in Oregon 
and Canada; second, high temperature, the ex- 
cess being particularly marked in the Northwest, 
Ohio Valley, and Tennessec; third, an excess of 
rain from Arkansas northeastward over the Ohio 
Valley. 

Annual Report of the Treasurer of the Unit- 
ed States for the fiscal year ended June 30th, 
1875. This first compilation of Mr. New in his 
important relation to the financial matters of the 
nation is a well-digested and clearly-arranged 
pamphlet. 

Tue HamMMAM, a quarterly sheet devoted, 28 
its name implies, to the circulation of data re- 
lating to the Turkish bath, is a neatly-printed 
affair. No. 1 contains a running description of 
the processes undergone during the taking of 
such a bath, and the testimony of physicians 
with respect to the beneficial effects of such 
mode of applying heat and water. As a method 
of self-purification it is certainly most efficient. 

Manitou, Contorapo, U. 8. A. Its Mineral 
Waters and Climate. By 8. Edwin Solley, M. R. 
C. 8., ete. 














